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The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
reports that General Motors Diesel switching loco- 
motives cost $3.71 an hour less per unit to operate 
and maintain than the steam locomotives they re- 
placed. Savings on fuel, water, maintenance and 
enginehouse expense total $25,556 4 year per unit— 
a return of 26.94% om investment. Sixteen years and 
more than two billion unit miles of experience o” the 
rails have proved that dieselization with General 
Motors locomotives is the soundest investment rail- 


roads can make. 


ELECTR‘ MOTIVE DIVISION 


L MOTORS - LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LTD.., LONDON, ONTARIO 
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ORTON 


Crane and Shovel Co. 
Dearborn Street 
5 ¢ Illinois 


608 So. 
Chicago 


The GM Dynaflow Drive 
is a torque converter com- 
bined with a fluid clutch. 
The ORTON Crane with 
GM Dynaflow Drive AUTO- 
MATICALLY PROVIDES 
THE CORRECT TORQUE 
in the exact amount needed 
to move the load! 











NO SHOCK LOADING on gears, shafts 
and clutches! Smooth fluid application of 
power from the engine to load! Stresses 
cut in half, maintenance and time out for 
servicing cut to less than half! 


CUSHIONED SHOCK MEANS A LOT — 
not only to machine but to operator! He 
has perfect control at all times—he can 
hover over a load, adjust a fraction of an 
inch without clutch or brake action! Cuts 
operator and equipment fatigue and wear! 


THROTTLE CON- 
TROL! POWER to 
start a heavy load 
without ‘‘slip-clutch- 
ing” at high speed—— 
POWER CONTROL to 
\ pick up heavy loads 
\ smoothly and quickly! 


Published weekly by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, Orange, Conn. Executive Offices, 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. Entered as second class 
range, Conn., under the act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $6.00 for one year, U. S. and Canada. Single copies, 50 cents each. Vol. 129, No. 21. 
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EFFECTS OF 
COMMONLY-SPECIFIED 
ELEMENTS IN 
ALLOY STEELS 





The effect of a combination of alloying elements 
on the properties of an alloy steel is considerably 
greater than the sum of the effects of these elements 
if used separately. This inter-relation must be taken 
into account whenever a change in a specified analysis 
or composition is evaluated. To simplify the subject 
we have outlined below some of the individual effects 
of four of the leading elements used in alloy steels. 
NICKEL— One of the fundamental alloying elements, 
nickel provides steel with such advantages as im- 
proved toughness at low temperatures, low distortion 
in quenching, good resistance to corrosion, and ready 
response to economical methods of heat-treating. 
Nickel steels are suitable for case hardening and have 
excellent resistance to impact, wear and fatigue. 
CHROMIUM is an element used primarily to increase 
the depth-hardenahility of steel. It also promotes car- 
burization and improves resistance to abrasion and 
wear. Used in quantities of over 4.00 pct, it adds con- 
siderably to corrosion-resistance. High-chromium steels 
have relatively good air-hardening properties. 
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MOLYBDENUM — This element, which does not read- 


ily oxidize, provides a large measure of hardenability 
é 


to steel and is particularly useful where close control of 
hardenability is required. It greatly increases the high- 
temperature strength as well as the creep strength. It 
also provides resistance to many forms of corrosion, and 
reduces temper brittleness. 

VANADIUM is an element used to refine the grain and 
improve the mechanical-property balance in steels. It 
is also used to develop the general properties in many 
alloy grades. 

Our metallurgists can be of considerable help to you 
in selecting the most economical grades of alloy steel for 
any application. These men will gladly give unbiased 
advice concerning alloy-steel composition, heat-treat- 
ment and machinability. 

We manufacture the full range of AISI grades and 
special analysis steels as well as carbon steels. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation—Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 






















































































































did you hear the one about the 


Two Traveling Men ¢ 


: Once there were two traveling men, who boarded separate trains for an overnight 

an | journey. One got off next morning full of pep and bounce, ready for a big day’s work. “Slept 
| | | like a top,” he reported. “Smoothest ride I ever had.” 

7 The other emerged heavy-eyed and pessimistic. ““What a ride!”’ he said. “Almost got jolted out 
of my berth. Hardly slept a wink.” And the point of the story is—which one 

was your passenger? ... and which one will stay your passenger? 

“ee he ae 

If you are now planning on any new trains for de luxe service, you are probably 


giving the question of passenger comfort a lot of thought. Brakes can’t, 
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of course, provide the complete answer—but on a number of roads 












| Westinghouse HSC Electro-pneumatic brake equipment has been a big help in 
smoothing the ride, and improving and maintaining schedules. Application and 


release impulses are transmitted simultaneously to every car on the train... 





3 _ : ‘ Every Monday Night 
the Speed Governor Control automatically proportions brake pressure to, speeds . . 3“°" ier eaka 


the Decelostat instantaneously softens braking effort if wheel slip impends. 


fata Vestinghouse Air Brake Co. 
" | 
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For hand-operated switches, spring switches, 
and spring switches equipped with me- 
chanical facing point locks. 

















1. They carry approximately 80 per cent of the weight of 
the switch points in transit... greatly reduce the power 


required to throw the switch. 


2. Save wear on connections and operating mechanism... 
lessen maintenance time required for oiling and cleaning 





switches. 
4] 


3. Assure easier operation of long, heavy switch points and 
minimize frictional interference at locations where sand 





or dirt collects on the switch plates. 


4. Improve operation of spring switches by reducing fric- 
tion when points return to normal after a trailing move. 


5. Aid in restoring spring switch points equipped with 
Mechanical Facing Point Locks to proper relationship with 


stock rail—at point where lock connection is made. 








“Union” Roller Bearings are attached to the stock rails and ; 


support the switch points from these rails . . . function q 








properly despite varying tie alignment. They are mounted 
above the ballast—and do not interfere with tamping of 
ties. For full details, call or write our nearest district office. 










For long 
switch points. 






EE UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW ‘YORK SS ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


















































STILL FUSSING: One of these days, somebody’s going 
to get the impression that the U.S. Department of Justice 
doesn’t like the Reed-Bulwinkle Act. At any rate, judging 
from what he told the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Practitioners at St. Louis last week, the head of that de- 
partment thinks “serious questions remain to be resolved” 
as to the scope of that act and as to “interpretation of 
several of its provisions.” A report of the I.C.C.P. meeting 
—which also included discussions of cost finding in rate 
cases and of commission administration—appears in the 
News. 





GOOD NEIGHBORS: “The United States and its ways: 
of living and doing business need friends, wherever they 
may be found, but especially in the Western Hemisphere. 
. . . One way to secure that relationship is for North Ameri- 
can railread men to utilize every opportunity they can to 
become acquainted with Latin American railroad men... . 
Close and friendly international relations is not a function 
which government by itself can perform—without the par- 
ticipation of large numbers of private citizens, which our 
railroad men and supply men now have the opportunity to 
provide.” These observations, and others which the editor 
ef this paper brought back from his participation in the 
recent Pan American Railway Congress Association meet- 
ing at Mexico City, are set forth in our leading editorial 
(page 43). Incidentally, the active part played in that con- 
ference by A.A.R. President William T. Faricy is the sub- 
ject of an enthusiastic and complimentary communication 
on page 50. 





“THE INVESTOR IS VERY DUBIOUS”: “The investor 
point -ef view, in the aggregate, determines the flow of 
funds and the cost of financing the growth and changes 
necessary to keep pace. Sweeping and rapid changes in 
transportation require huge supplies of capital for plant. 
equipment and operation.” That self-evident, but frequently 
forgotten, truth was reiterated by Vice-president S. S. Hall. 
Jr., of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in a recent address which is abstracted in this issue (page 
53). In it, Mr. Hall summarizes the investor’s attitude to- 
ward transportation, not only by rail but by highway; and 
tells in pretty plain language why “the investor is very 
dubious,” and why it is difficult to find new capital for 
improvements and enlarged capacity. 





TWO PROBLEMS: It probably would not be too difficult 
to obtain pretty general agreement among railroad men, 
travelers and shippers on the proposition that two of the 
railroads’ most urgent needs are to improve their methods 
of handling passenger space reservations and l.c.]. freight. 
Each of those problems is the subject of an illustrated fea- 
ture article in this issue. One, beginning on page 56, tells 
how the New York Central has improved its reservation 
handling by installation of a simplified filing system and 
revised procedures. The other, on page 58, describes a 
system of “central checking” for freight at the new Ghicago 
terminal of Mid-States Freight Lines. It’s not a railroad 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 





operation, of course, but it deals with a problem which 
railroads, too, have to face. Over and above that, it never 
hurts to keep an eye on the competition, especially when 
the competition comes up with what looks like a good idea. 





BIG BORE: Not the longest, but certainly one of the 
biggest railroad tunnels in the world is the outstanding 
feature of a 5.28-mi. line relocation recently completely by 
the Norfolk & Western. The new line and tunnel have not 
only increased operating efficiency and speeded up main- 
line traffic, but have enabled the N.&W. to discontinue use 
of electric locomotives and concentrate exclusively on coal- 
burning steam power, as reported in Railway Age when the 
tunnel was opened last June. Construction of the tunnel 
—big enough to permit use of large standard earth-moving 
equipment—is described in the illustrated article which 
begins on page 46. 





HIGHLIGHTS: Week’s freight car orders top 3,400 units. 
—Pennsylvania to re-equip “Congressional” and “Senator” 
with 66 new passenger cars.—Cecil W. Emken becomes 
director of I.C.C.’s Bureau of Accounts and Cost Finding. 
—Misseuri Pacific Lines order 124 diesel units—R. S. 
Macfarlane to succeed C. E. Denney as president of North- 
ern Pacific at end of year.—Quebec, North Shore & Labra- 
dor to use 55 diesels and 100-ton hopper cars to haul iron 
ore to tidewater, beginning in 1955.—Railroads set new 
train load and speed records in 1950, Faricy tells annual 
A.A.R. meeting at New York.—“D.F.” box cars in mass 
production.—Baldwin, Lima-Hamilton consolidation effected. 
—A.A.R. Car Service Division, in annual report, forecasts 
orders for an additional 150,000 to 200,000 freight cars 
by end of 1951 or fall of 1952. 





COSTLY SERVICE: Wage cost alone of baggage service 
in 1949 was more than seven times the total revenue re- 
ceived from that service, according to the latest “Monthly 
Comment” of the I.C.C.’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics. When other necessary costs of baggage 
service are considered, the “Comment” says, “losses .. . 
may well be relatively larger than those resulting from 
either mail or express service.” Other articles in the “Com- 
ment,” which is reviewed in the News, cover such subjects 
as railroad financial results for the first nine months of 
1950; railroad corporate working capital; increased use of 
heavy rail; and 1949 intercity passenger traffic. 





TURNED DOWN: In a 9-to-l decision, the I.C.C. has 
disapproved the Pacific Intermountain Express Company’s 
application to create a 26,000-mi. transcontinental trucking 
system by acquisition of the bankrupt Keeshin Freight 
Lines. Possibly more important, in the long run, than the 
decision itself, is the line of reasoning which the commission 
majority followed in reaching it. Our News report (page 
63) covers both the facts of the case itself and the com- 
mission’s reasoning in it. 
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Every foot of the way 


Amcreco 
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Protection ... that’s what Amcreco Pressure 
Creosoting means to you. Protection in the 
form of safer roadbeds. Cross ties creosoted 


osoted by the Amcreco Lowry Process last longer 
a roducts too. In fact they even exceed their life expect- 
ancy... the records prove it. 
And the cost of maintenance is lower... so much 
lower, in fact, that it results in appreciable savings year 
after year. 


So for safety and economy in cross ties, bridge ties, 
framed bridge timbers, piles, poles and cross arms, con- 
sult an Amcreco Representative. There is no obligation. 





-AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY_ 


COLONIAL GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING CREOSOTING 


COMPANY COMPANY 
INCORPORATED mCOMPORATED 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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onstant, Uniform Friction Control 


FOR ORDINARY FREIGHT CAR TRUCKS 


@ It pays to make old trucks modern with 
self-contained, self-controlled A.S.F. Ride- 
Control Packages. Long spring travel, plus 
constant, uniform friction control—the famous 
Ride-Control principle—smooths the ride for 
lading protection . . . reduces maintenance by 
shielding cars from track shocks . . . cushions 
impact at the rails for longer roadbed life. 


COST-CUTTING, SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 
Road tests have proved that the Ride-Control 
Package is ‘‘tops’’ in the package-group class 
—that performance approaches the fine riding 
qualities of A.S.F. Ride-Control Trucks. The 
**Package Way’’ is the economical way to 
lower-cost operation. Ask your A.S.F. Rep- 
resentative for the figures, the facts... and 
case histories. 
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to get more pay 
from your pay-load 


Long travel springs made by the Railway Steel- 
Spring Division cushion the pay-load in your 
freight car and insure a smooth, even ride. 
This saves you money as it helps reduce costly 
damage claims to a minimum. 

Long travel springs also allow higher speeds 
that mean faster service and more profits for 
you from increased freight traffic. Other advan- 
tages include lower maintenance costs and 


Railway Steel-Soring Division 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 





longer life for your rolling stock and roadbed. 

These features together with Alco’s years of 
experience in spring design and engineering 
are your assurance of top performance and 
efficient service. 

Always specify “Railway” springs. Call your 
Alco sales representative in New York, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco 
for more information. 
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Ler us prove our state- 


ment—that it is obsolete to remove 


wheels to restore their contour. 


Investigate the tremendous savings 


in money and out-of-service time, 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


LARGEST 


FABRICATOR OF RAILWAY CAR SPECIALTIES 
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They may /ook different . . . their prime movers are 
different, but their final drive is the same. 

Diesel electric, steam turbine electric, gas turbine 
electric and conventional electric—all depend on electric 


transmission because—regardless of the power source— 






electric transmission means: 
Constant rail hp over normal operating range of the 





locomotive . . . Multiplicity of lightly-loaded driving 








axles, with maximum locomotive weight used for ad- 






hesion . . . Exceptionally high drawbar pull—both for 






starting and running . . . Increased train tonnage. . . 






Easier handling of heavier trains ... Marked reduction of 






helper service over ruling grades ... Electric braking on 






long, descending grades. 
Consider these advantages of electric motive power 







with an eye toward improvement of all phases of your 






railroad operation. Get in touch with your nearby 
Westinghouse office, or write Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-95147 
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Write for the new, authorita- 
tive presentation of modern 
motive power. Ask for B-3706. 












































NATIONAL MALLEABLE and. STEEL 


TRUCKS © COUPLERS © YOKES © DRAFT GEARS 
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QUICK, EASY, VISUAL INSPECTION 
... affording immediate 
proof of constant friction 
control, without the cost 
or time of handling or re- 
moving a single part. 


FRICTION MECHANISM IN THE 
SIDE FRAME .. . controls 
lateral and vertical motion 
by maintaining correct 
pressure on bolster wear 
plates at all times. 


LARGE WEDGE BEARING SUR- 
FACES . . . reduce wear to a 
minimum; the bolster is 
protected by hardened steel 





Smoother Riding 


Examine a NATIONAL C-1 TRUCK and you'll see 7 reasons 
for their smoother riding and for the superior protection they 
give to lading, equipment and roadbed: 


wear plates, welded to the 
bolster. 


COLD-WOUND, SHOT-PEENED, 
LOW-STRESSED and LOW-RATE 
WEDGE SPRINGS . . . for con- 
stantly maintained capacity 
and long life. 


FULL BOX-SECTION BOLSTER... 
gives maximum strength 
and rigidity. 


SPRING DEFLECTIONS of 214”, 
36", 31%” and 4”. 


TRUCK SQUARENESS... 
maintained by wedge align- 
ing lugs, integrally cast in 
the top of each journal box. 


These 7 basic points give “‘lading-conscious’”, NATIONAL C-1 TRUCKS out- 
standing ability to protect your equipment and the interests of your shippers. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


CASTINGS COMPANY 


JOURNAL BOXES AND 


tios 






FOR TRANSPORTATION 
AND INDUSTRY 


& 
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Creck-up! 


--- TO GET FACTS, NOT THEORIES, 
ABOUT FREIGHT-CAR STAMINA 


Slam box cars together, measure the results of the impact, and you’ve 
got a line on the cars’ ability to ‘take it’’ in actual service. That’s the 
reason for the drastic Pullman-Standard ‘‘hump”’ test. 

Take ends, for example. Solidly loaded Car ‘A (with “X’’ end) rolls 
down a ramp and crashes into similarly loaded Car B (with PS-1 end). 
To even things up, Car B then rolls (at the same speed), and Car A 
receives. Test follows test, at varying controlled speeds —and valuable, 
hard-to-get information is obtained. ; 





That is how technical fact-finding is continually applied by Pullman- 
Standard, to make the PS-1 end—and the PS-1 car—the best we know 
how to produce. 


Pullman-Standard 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





CHICAGO +« NEW YORK « CLEVELAND * WASHINGTON, D.C 
PITTSBURGH + BIRMINGHAM « SAN FRANCISCO 
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all the way 








THE PS-1 BOX CAR 


Laboratory Tested ...Road Proved... Field Inspected 


In building the PS-1, standardization to making future PS-1’s even better. 

never holds back progress. Dozens of At the same time, and all the time, con- 
improvements have been adopted since sin yous assembly-line production is doing 
the introduction of this car in 1947. its part—to make these sturdy, de- 
Also, more than 21,000 PS-1 cars are pendable, modern box cars readily and 
being road-proved in actual service. economically available. The PS-1 is a 
And field inspection follows these cars, quality box car, efficiently produced for 
to see how they are doing—witha view America’s value-demanding railroads. 
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Type MV-17-D Exide-lronciad 
Battery —284 ampere hours — 
for cranking switching loco- 
motives of 600 hp. and larger. 


Type MV-25-D Exide-lronclad 
Battery—426 ampere hours — 
for cranking road locomotives 


of the larger sizes. 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 62 YEARS ... 1950 
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EX! DE -| R ON CLAD the LONG-LIFE BATTERY that brings 


DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE, ECONOMY to your Diesel locomotive cranking 


EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES give you: 

@ quick breakaway and fast acceleration of engine to 
firing speed. 

e sufficient power reserve at all times for positive 
operation of control equipment. 


e high availability . . . uninterrupted on-line service. 
e exceptionally long battery life—iow depreciation. 


e ease of maintenance—also, easy to change and keep 
charged. 


e low costs of operation, upkeep, repair. 
e rugged construction for hard, continuous use. 


All these qualities and others make Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries outstanding for Diesel locomotive cranking. 


STANDARDIZATION adds further economies. New 
molded container assembly provides a universal, in- 
terchangeable battery for cranking Diesel locomotives 
of practically every size and make. 


Exide-Ironclad Batteries are the 
Best Power Buy—AT ANY PRICE 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“‘Exide-Ironclad"’ Reg. Trade-mark U. S. Pat. Of. 


WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE... YOU START 
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Central control panel in Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Research Laboratory provides 
automatic readings on insulation 
testing equipment in controlled 
temperature room. 


THE STANDARDS THAT 


OWENS 


WOULDN'T STAND 


CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 





Fiberglas* (Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
] k of Owens-Corning Fik Cc 
+ aaa ] 
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STILL 


In all the years Fiberglas* Insulation has been commercially 
available the drive for product improvement has never been 
relaxed. At no time could it be assumed that conformity to 

the “‘standards’’ was sufficient—that the then available material 
was the best that could or should be developed. 


Today, constantly improved insulation materials made of 

or with glass fibers engineered and produced by 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation are used in passenger cars 
and reefers, in cabooses and diesel cabs. 


Your supplier of Fiberglas insulating materials is giving you 
thermal insulation values at lighter weights than ever 

existed before. And the search for still better products continues. 
Today's standards won't stand still forever, because the 

research engineers of one of the country’s leading 

industrial laboratories are determined to help meet the new 
realistic railroad insulating problems more efficiently and 
economically. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 

Dept. 21-K3 Toledo 1, Ohio 


FIBERGLAS IS IN YOUR LIFE...FOR GOOD! 
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DOO 


Manually, Mechanically, or Power Operated 





Here is a shipping dock application where only a Rolling Steel 
Door would serve the purpose . . . each door opening is equipped 
with a hydraulically controlled floor leveling ramp to permit the 
use of lift trucks for rapid unloading of large trucks and truck 
trailers. You, too, will find that Rolling Steel Doors offer more 
desirable operating fettures than any other type of door... Open 
or closed, they occupy no usable space inside or outside the open- 
ing . . . their all-metal construction provides permanence, and a 
lifetime of continuous, trouble-free service. Comparison will con- 
vince you, also, that when you buy Mahon Rolling Steel Doors you 
can rest assured that you will get the finest materials, finest work- 
manship, and the latest developments in doors of this type. See 


Sweet's Files for complete information, or write for Catalog G-50. 


ae wee e. MAR OR COMPA RY 


Detroit 34, Michigan - Western Sales Division, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


MAHON STANDARD ; Manufacturers of Rolling Stee! Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ 
Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls, Steel Deck 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P ; 7 


for Roofs, Partitions, Acoustical Ceilings, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 





So 
‘ <a 
ro * — 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AND GRILLES T 






Twelve of thirty-four Power Operated 
Mahon Rolling Steel Doors installed 
in a large midwest automobile plant. 
Note hydraulically operated floor 
levelers in each door opening. PUREE 0 
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HIGH DUTY WHEELS 








serve you more promptly and effi- 
ciently and to give you High Duty 
wheels for every railroad service . . . either 
rim toughened or oil quenched . . . we have 
wheel-making and heat-treating facilities in 
two completely-equipped plants. One at 
McKees Rocks (Pittsburgh), Pennsylvania, 
serves the railroads of the East and South- 
east. Another at Gary, Indiana, supplies 
Western and Southern roads. 


No other manufacturer of wrought steel 
wheels can offer you service like this. 


In both plants each step in the manufac- 
_ture of these wheels is carefully controlled 
from the melting of the steel to the finished 
product. U-S‘S Wrought Steel Wheels are 
produced from an ingot which is rolled into 
round form before being cut into blocks. 
This extra rolling operation materially im- 
proves the physical properties of the steel, 
helps to assure better wheel performance. 


U. S. Steel subsidiaries were the first pro- 
ducers of rolled steel wheels, and have, over 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 


the past 45 years, played a leading part in 
developing the steel wheel into the greatly 
improved product it is today . . . a product 
that will withstand the stresses of heavy 
wheel loads and high speeds. 


Specify U-S‘S Wrought Steel High Duty 
Wheels the next time you order wheels. No 
finer wheels are available anywhere. 





U-S-S WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 


‘4 
+ 
6 
One-Wear Freight Car Wheels 
Multiple-Wear Freight Car Wheels 
Passenger Car Wheels 


Diesel Locomotive Wheels 
Steam Locomotive Wheels 


Electric Locomotive Wheels 
Tender Truck Wheels 
Electric Transit Wheels 
Crane Track Wheels 








COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


0-1336 
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WELL-VENTILATED 
NON-FLAMMABLE 
WELL-FITTING 








Made of impact resisting plastic, this one-piece goggle (AO479 
Clear, AO480 Green) is “‘optically correct” and meets government 
specifications. It affords exceptional wide angle vision and can be worn 
over most standard types of personal glasses and most prescription 
spectacles and goggles. Recommended for protection against foreign 
particles striking from any direction on the following types of work: 
babbiting, chipping, cutting rivets, grinding, hand-tool operations, 
machine operations, spike driving and similar operations. Your nearest 


AO Safety Products Represent- 


American & Optical 


ative can supply you. 


ON 





SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS @ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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‘Xe 
One Piece 
ALL PLASTIC 
cleleieii-: 


Note the many perforations which assure 
ample ventilation and minimize fogging. 
Face contacting edges are rolled for 
greater comfort on this goggle which 
offers a wide range of vision. 





Goggle fits comfortably over most per- 
sonal glasses with nosepiece hugging 
nose snugly. 


QUICK FACTS 

479-480 GOGGLE 
One size only but designed to fit all faces 
comfortably 
Elastic headband, easily adjusted 
4 — contact to face of wearer, resists 
rocking 
Plastic nosepiece fits all noses comfortably 
and snugly 


Rolled edges for comfort, better fit in con- 
tacting face 


Order by number 479 Clear 
Order by number 480 Green 
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\ BOX CARS 


| LADING- DESTRUCTIVE ‘DO DAMAGE 
COMPONENT VERTICAL SHOCKS ' TO LADING | 














FORCE OF IMPACT 





5s On conventional box cars, oversolid longi- 
tudinal shocks do enough damage in strain 

: to car structure, but the harm doesn't stop there. As 
; impact bites into a car, it produces both component 
lateral and highly destructive vertical shocks that 
shake down lading, break open boxes, loosen the 
dunnage. Here's where Twin Cushions provide extra 
protection. Having practically no free slack, cushion- 


j ing in pull and in buff, their double-action " / a 
takes the bite out of impacts of starting, tl q 


stopping, changes in running speed, and al ) SAVE MONEY 
coupling. In consequence, longitudinal za * 3 f 
- 









Sass este6 






















and lateral shocks are mini- p Q F V r k T 





mized, while vertical shocks *: ‘ uf 
are halved on cars equipped Bl ee ae se 
with Waughmat Twin Cush- ' ah 

ions. Apply Waughmat Twin ' = ~ 
Cushions on new cars or 
as replacement to provide 
modern lading protection. 


TYPE WM 4-6 
A.A.R. 
APPROVED 





WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


New York * Chicago * St. Louis * San Francisco 
Canadian Waugh Equipment Company 
Montreal 
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ratlways 


Railways Need 
Products Like These for 
Stations, Stores and 
Shop Operations 


Fork Trucks +!- 
Platform Trucks >k 
Tractors 3k 


Trailers (“floats” |, 
or live skids) 


Baggage Trucks > 


Overhead Traveling .,, 
Cranes 


Tractor-Mounted Cranes > 
Hoists >k 


Permanent and Portable 
Powered and >< 
Gravity Conveyors 


Elevators >k 


Bins, Pallets and Racks >< 


Lift Jacks—electricand |, 
air motor-operated 


Industrial Truck Parts _,. 
and Accessories 


Storage Batteries >< 


Battery Chargers > 
Shipping and ., 
Packaging Supplies 


Steel Strapping 7 
Freight Car Bulkheads > 


Special Freight Car 

flooring, doors and 
damage-prevention 
devices 


Skid Jacks and ., 
semi-live skids 


Communications 
Equipment 





are buying* 


materials handling 


for stations, 


stores 
and shops 


To save man hours, to save dollars, to speed the handling of freight, 
express, mail and baggage, to improve service—that is the competi- 
tive aim of the railroads. There has never been a greater opportu- 
nity for the railroads to use materials handling equipment. 


1. Stations Department. The movement of freight through terminals must keep pace 
with the ability of today’s trains to shorten hours on the road. Obsolete station 


facilities are being modernized wherever possible to take the fullest advantage of 
mechanical handling. ¢ 


2. Stores Department. Getting material in and out of stores with modern materials 
handling equipment has resulted in savings of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
and man hours according to records just reported by fifty railroads. But these roads 
recognize that the job of modernizing material handling facilities has just started. 
3. In the shops and terminals of the Mechanical Department the best machine tools 
can only operate at capacity if the materials handling equipment provides equally 
fast and efficient set-ups and dismountings. Railroads find this is a sure way to re- 
duce costs and increase output. 


Why You Should Use Railway Age to Present Efficiencies of Your Materials Handling Equipment 


A request for materials handling equipment for the stations department, for 
example, usually originates with (1) the station agent. This is passed along to 
(2) the supervising agent; then to (3) the division superintendent. Having gotten 
this far on the road to approval, the (4) superintendent of stations passes on the 
request and it goes to (5) the manager of stations. From there to (6) the super- 
intendent of transportation, then to (7) the general manager, and finally, for final ap- 
proval, to (8) the vice president of operations, who initials the requisition and passes 
it on to the purchasing agent, who may check with stores to see if such equipment is 
already on hand. ; . 

Purchases for stores and mechanical departments follow a similar routine. 

RAILWAY AGE reaches this entire range of executives, department heads, transpor- 
tation and purchasing officers who buy or influence the buying of your equipment. 
Final buying decisions are made on every major purchase by top management of 
railroading. RAILWAY AGE is read by over 90% of the management group which you 
must reach for favorable consideration and approval. 

RAILWAY AGE gets top priority reading by the management group and stands first 
in industry prestige and influence. It is the railway industry’s authoritative weekly 
magazine. It covers the whole field of important developments while the news is 
news. It is the only railway business paper that renders this service. 

The first issue of RAILWAY AGE each month is devoted to the develop- 
ment of railway freight traffic. These Freight Traffic Issues reach leading 


industrial traffic managers—a special, extra audience for the railways’ own 
advertising and for manufacturers whose products aid railway freight service. 


headquarters for Railway Marketing Information 
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WHAT STATION TO MECHANIZE? 


neiple of moving largest posuble bood ot one time 


generally applied to secure greatest cuts m costs 
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a e Power Conveyor at Atlanta Express Terminal Speeds Shipments 













































Overhead Conveyor Expedites Freighthouse Operations 
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IN MAN HOURS 


Savings Resulting from | 
Portland Gement Pressure Grouting 


(AVERAGE PER MILE PER YEAR) 
IN DOLLARS 
(Q Railroads-25 Projects ) (3 Railroads ~I| Projects } 


6072.8 


BEFORE AFTER 
GROUTING GROUTING 





N ANALYSIS of maintenance data on 36 track stabi- 
lization projects proves the tremendous money- 
saving possibilities of portland cement pressure 
grouting. These projects are located on 12 railroads 
and total more than 46 miles. 


The railroads used two methods of measuring per- 
formance. Nine kept records of the man hours of 
maintenance required on 25 projects. Three kept 
records of maintenance labor cost on 11 projects. 
Records ranged from 6 months to 6 years before 
grouting and from 6 months to 6 years after grouting. 


Where man hours was the basis, maintenance 
dropped from an average of 6,072.8 hours per mile 
per year before grouting to an average of only 
2,043.7 hours per mile per year after grouting. The 
reduction ranged from 41% to 100% with an aver- 
age saving of 66% in man hours per mile per year. 


ical 


BEFORE AFTER 


F 
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Maintenance Records Show Savings Made by 


GROUTING 


Those railroads using a cost basis found that main- 
tenance labor costs dropped from an average of 
$6,233.16 per mile per year before pressure grouting 
to an average of only $769.70 per mile per year after 
pressure grouting. The reduction ranged from 27% 
to 100% and averaged 88%. 


Besides reducing maintenance costs, portland 
cement pressure grouting increases rail and tie life, 
saves ballast, speeds traffic by lifting slow orders, 
allows heavier loads, insures smoother-riding track. 


These advantages can be obtained economically 
because pressure grouting requires only a small labor 
force and little equipment. And its off-track oper- 
ations do not delay traffic. More than 55 major 
railroads now operate over hundreds of miles of 
pressure grouted track. For more data send for free 
literature, distributed only in the U.S. and Canada. 


ORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. 11¢c-26, 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, 10, ILLINOIS 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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@ One of the hundred covered hopper cars refin- 
ished with alkali- and acid-resisting CARHIDE in 
use for more than a year by the Rock Island Lines. 


OU can now give added years 
Yor service to covered hopper, 
refrigerator and tank cars with 
Pittsburgh’s alkali- and acid-resist- 
ing CARHIDE. 


@ This new product of Pittsburgh’s 
leadership in paint research now 
makes possible an entirely new de- 
gree of protection against the effects 
of cargoes which quickly destroy 
ordinary finishes. 


@ A number of leading railroad 
lines have tested this finish on sev- 
eral hundred cars for periods from 
one to three years with highly sat- 
isfactory results. Tests have dem- 
onstrated that such ladings as soda 
ash, sulphur, phosphates, cement, 
lime, common salt, alkalis, crude 


PAINTS * 
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oil and alcohol will not affect it. 
Furthermore, it has shown high re- 
sistance to abrasion as well as to 
repeated scrubbings. 


@ This new CARHIDE dries as 
quickly as Jacquer—you can main- 
tain one-day finishing schedules. 


@ If your line has cars used to carry 
corrosive cargoes it will pay you to 
investigate this new alkali- and acid- 
resistant CARHIDE. Call on us for 
suggestions and advisory service. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Industrial Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N. J.; 
Springdale, Pa.; Houston, Texas; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Portland, Ore. Ditzler Color Division, 
Detroit, Mich. The Thresher Paint & Varnish 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. Forbes Finishes Div., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. M. B. Suydam Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 


GLASS 4 


CHEMICALS * 












Pittsburgh Railway 
Finishes For Every Need 


CARHIDE—for wood and metal 
freight cars of all types. 


LAVAX SYNTHETIC ENAMELS— 
for locomotive and passenger cars. 


STATIONHIDE—adds beauty and 
attractiveness to stations. 


IRONHIDE—for iron and steel 
fixed properties. 


SNOLITE— white fume-proof paint 
for signs, crossing gates, fences 
and cattle guards. 
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ECONOMY SAYS: 


Go all the ¥ 
way with 
Cat Diesel 
off-track 





his. economy expresses itself emphatically when x Standardizing on “Caterpillar” 


‘ ; , : ; - Diesels in powered off-track 
full advantage is taken of the many uses for “Caterpillar at 
: equipment as well as in rail cars and 


Diesel Engines and Electric Sets. Emphatically in the locomotives brings parts and service 
‘ , , under the responsibility of one manu- 
savings that accrue from extremely low fuel and other , 
: facturer and one widespread and 
operating costs. Emphatically in the low maintenance cost thoroughly equipped dealer organiza- 
; : ‘ ; : : tion. It unties railroad funds from parts 
of these time-proved power units. Emphatically in the sim- i 
: stores and puts complete parts facili- 


plification of parts and service through standardization.* ties as near as your telephone. 





CATERPILLAR, Peoria, ILLINOIS " 





4 TUG. Many railroad-owned boats 
handling car ferries and barges are 
“Caterpillar” Diesel powered. This 
one, using a “Cat” D13000, does a 
big day's work for the Western Mary- 
land Railroad. 


REFRIGERATION. These three 
“Caterpillar” Diesels produce 40 tons 
of ice daily for refrigerator cars pass- 
ing through the T. P. & W. Railroad 
yards. They operate 24 hrs. per day 


in summer; 16 hrs. in winter. 


CRANE. This “Cat”-powered crane 
can pick up 12 tons with hook or sling; 
four tons with 36-in. magnet. A work- 
speeder and cost-saver on the Great 
Northern Railway! 


qa. = 


SS AS IEE A OR B22 . 


CRIBBER. “Caterpiliar” power ver- 
satility is demonstrated in this modern 
track maintenance machine—a cribber 
with a high daily work output in serv- 
ice on an Eastern railroad. 


thug 


ELE 


4 





LIGHT AND POWER are gen- 
erated by two “Cat” Diesel Electric 
Sets for a host of rail and water trans- 
portation facilities—railroad station, 
boat shed, boat repair shop, coal chute 
and station agent's house at Ontario, 
Canada. 


GRAVEL PLANT. Every railroad 
needs plenty of gravel, sand and bal- 
last rock. Power takes a beating wher- 
ever they are produced. Bu? “Cat” 
Diesels never flinch! Seals and filters 
keep ruinous grit out of their insides. 


COMPRESSOR. Track relocations 
and extensions, building sites and LOOK UNDER THE HIDE 


other tough excavation projects call chain ’ baa 
= Caterpillar” intake and exhaust valves 
for tough equipment. This “Cat"- are made of highly alloyed, heat- 
powered compressor drives a wagon resistant steels. Their ample size, close 
drill and two jackhammers. Location, machining and heat-treat specifications 
California. have resulted in thousands of hours of 
a ee trouble-free valve operation. Valve and 
rocker arm design are matched to re- 
duce wear. Look under the hide for 
quality. It doesn’t show on the out- 
side—it shows up in performance. 


TERPILLAR 


REG.U~-S. PAT. OFF. 


DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTORS « MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


“Cat" power is available in equipment 
built by leading manufacturers. 























3 ways to 


increase 
revenue 





© 
FABRICATION—Building a lubricator drive arm with arc welding from eee fabricate 


oxyacetylene flame cut scrap. 








obsolete— damaged steel equipment 


SCRAPPING — Cutting down the side and center sill of gondola with oxyacetylene flame. 


Get the most revenue from your old steel. Cut it into 


salable shape ... reclaim it ... or fabricate it into new 
parts with Airco oxyacetylene flame and electric arc 
processes and equipment ... do the job faster — at 
less cost. 


Oxyacetylene flame cutting has made the scrapping 
of box cars, gondolas, locomotives, and other equip- 
ment a highly profitable procedure for railroads today. 

Further, coupled with its companion process — the 
electric arc —it is a real money saver for reclaiming 
such items as brake heads, superheater units and driv- 
ing wheels from old or damaged equipment... and, 
also, for quickly fabricating from scrap: road signs, 
coupler raisers, fence posts, and a variety of other parts. 

Call in an Airco Railroad Representative. He’ll be 
glad to advise you on the most efficient application of 
the oxyacetylene flame and electric arc as it affects 
your problem. His long experience helping other roads, 
plus the wealth of practical knowledge he has for most 
efficient use of the oxyacetylene flame and electric arc, 
will more than help you get top revenue from your 
scrapping and reclamation operations. Write or phone 
your nearest Airco office today. 





RECLAMATION —Damaged coupler reclaimed by arc(or oxyacetylene) welding. 


Costs Come Down Under “The Atinco Plan 
AiR REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases...Calcium Carbide...Gas Cutting Machines...Gas Welding and Cutting Apparatus, and Supplies...Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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Designed to utilize high strength low alloy steel containing 
nickel, the body of this car provides minimum weight without 


sacrificing strength or safety. 


High strength low alloy steels 


Wckel 


containing 












Keduce Bulk and Deadweight 


of air-conditioned commutation cars... 


Carefully look at rolling stock de- 
signed to take full advantage of high 
strength low alloy steels containing 
nickel. 

This type of steel permits the builder 
to strengthen fabricated structures, 
and to reduce bulk-:and deadweight, 
because thin light sections of these 
steels provide the same strength and 
ruggedness as thicker, heavier sec- 
tions of plain carbon steel. 


In addition, by resisting impact, 
wear, abrasion and corrosion, the 
nickel alloy steels substantially 
lengthen equipment life. Moreover, 
they can be fabricated as easily as 
carbon steel, and often decrease unit- 
labor costs. 


In the commutation car, shown above 


... one of the first electric-powered, 
self-propelled cars produced by the 
St. Louis Car Company on a 100-car 
order for the New York Central 
System . . . nickel-containing alloys 
play a vital role. 


All bodies are of high strength low 
alloy steels containing nickel. Truck 
frames are cast in 2% nickel steel, 
and the “‘tightlock”’ couplers are also 
cast in nickel steel. Roller bearings, 
furnished by Timken, SKF, Hyatt, 
and Fafnir, also utilize nickel alloyed 
steels. Door handles and coat hangers 
are of nickel silver, and chromium- 
nickel stainless steel is widely used 
throughout the interiors. 


Nickel-containing alloys may help 
save money day-after-day by reduc- 





Applications of austenitic chromium-nickei stain- 


less steels include moldings, seat edging and 
arms, electric heater guards, and toilet floor 
plates. Each car, built to provide new con- 
veniences for 130 passengers seated on one 
level, uses a 48-cell Edison “A4HW” nickel-iron- 
alkaline storage battery. 


* * * 
ing bulk and deadweight. They help 
cut maintenance costs by minimiz- 


ing wear and corrosion. Consult us 


on their use in your equipment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. vew'vors x 
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The NEW HAVEN receives... 





its First Order / 
of LIMA-HAMILTON SWITCHERS 










The New York, New Haven and Hartford 
is currently receiving its first order of Lima- 
Hamilton diesel electrics—10 locomotives, 
each 1200 hp. These units will be placed 
in service at the Maybrook yards. 





~ LIMA ~ 
. a HAMILTON LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


eterna) Lima Locomotive Works Division 


LIMA, OHIO 
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HONEYWELL’S 


New Economy Car Heating System 
With Electronic Moduflow 


Cus bass 






Pays for itself... 


Here's a complete car heating system that actually costs less 
than half the initial cost of an ordinary system and makes possible 
steam savings as high as 40%. 

Honeywell’s new system has fewer components. Installation 
is simple. Less maintenance is required. And passengers enjoy 
the superior comfort of Electronic Moduflow. No other heating 
system offers so many advantages—such economy of operation. 
Look into this Economy Car Heating System, without delay. 
Contact your nearby Honeywell field representative, or write: 
Transportation Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto 17, Ontario. 


Much lower first cost, $888 F.O.B. Minneapolis 
Savings in steam up to 40% 

Simplified installation 

Just one reducing valve 

Just one operating heat valve 

Less undercar piping 

Simple control panel 

Super-sensitive electronic thermostats 
Accurate temperature control 

Automatic changeover from 


heat to cooling mt NN €A POL! S 
Modulation for comfort 
Less maintenance Or » y we 


The Ideal Combination of Quality, TRANSPORTATION 


Simplicity and Economy Complete 
in One Package. DIVISION 





Serving the Railroad industry 


Dependable Controls Cost Less Than Service 


November 18, 1950 
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SIMTEX MILLS, 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK. 
DIVISION OF SIMMONS COMPANY, MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS BEAUTYREST MATTRESS 
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STANDARD HD 
Diesel Oil 


Wide acceptance of STANDARD HD by railway diesel 





Operators is one proof of the ability of this superior 





diesel-engine lubricant to reduce costs and maintenance. 
; Test runs on line after line led to adoption of STANDARD 
F HD for all types of service —heavy freight haulage, 
fast passenger runs, or switching. All makes and mod- 
els of diesel engines are successfully lubricated with 


STANDARD HD. 





STANDARD OIL COMPA 


ivbisaacasie sede 








-ee0n more than 60 U.S. railroads 


You will get the greatest possible engine cleanliness 
and economy by the exclusive use of STANDARD HD 
on diesel equipment. 

You can count on STANDARD HD to help you keep 
diesel-engine maintenance and operating costs low. 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Mich- 


igan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
Cc c 
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A FRIEND 
IN NEED 





(S$ A FRIEND 
INDEED J , 





P.O. BOX 478 








PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Extra service, extra reserve capacity is built 
into Gould "“Z” Plate Car Lighting and Air 
Conditioning Batteries! 96% of the ‘‘Z"’ Plate’s 
working surface is regenerative power-pro- 
ducing material. The grid itself is 66% more 
resistant to deterioration. Grid porosity has 
been reduced 85%. Cars are more available 
... there are fewer car lighting and air con- 
ditioning failures . ... battery maintenance is 
lowest when you choose 


GOULD ‘'Z’’ PLATE BATTERIES 


America’s Finest Car Lighting 
and Air Conditioning Batteries! 








aw 

rg MASTER MECHANIC: 

_ ca ‘ ‘ 
fy —_ ‘ “Gould's periodic inspection service 
A : . and technical battery assistance 

help us keep our battery 


maintenance costs low.” 
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= CHIEF CAR INSPECTOR: 


& ~ yp “Our cars are more available 
ye he es 6 for train make-up 
yy “J since we switched to Gould!” 


ELECTRICAL YARD FOREMAN: 
“Require less yard charging — 
they maintain capacity 


longer after charging.” 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 
“Gould's '2' Plate design increases 
battery life... gives us lowest 
monthly cost based on 


\ service life.” ay 
J 
~j— —~ 
wT 4 < \ 
= | 


“There's less cleaning, 
less corrosion with Gould's 
lead insert covers.” 
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TO HELP INSURE A PERMANENT INDUSTRY WE— 


OPERATE TREE FARMS —1to provide o 
never ending timber supply for our mills. The forest 
crop is horvested, reseeds, harvested, reseeds — in 
obout 80-yeor cycles. 


DIVERSIFY OUR MANUFACTURING— 
in order to use oll of the tree. The aim is to build 
manufacturing centers in each of our operating creas 
$0 that on one millsite we con moke useful products 
from low valve os well os high value moterial. 


DEVELOP NEW PRODUCTS —to increase 
the “take” from each acre of forest lond harvested. 
A staff of engineers and scientists spend oll of their 
time in this work. More products mean more steady jobs. 


DEVELOP PERMANENT MARKETS— 
to be recsonably certain thot Weyerhaeuser products 


~ ere in steody demond yeer in and year out, in good 


times and bad. We work toward consistent high quality, 
end apply modern selling methods to creete customer 
demond. 


Evanvons BENEFITS when an industry reaches that point 
where it can operate steadily, year in and year out. Toward 
that end, this company operates tree farms to provide an endless 
supply of logs. But different types of mills are needed to process 
all of the harvest from our tree farms, because the logs come 
in a variety of species and sizes. This means we must “diversify” 
our manufacturing—make many different kinds of products 
from wood. The only practical way to operate such specialized 
mills is to group them in one location, to save transportation, 
administration, power and other costs. All the harvest from the 
supporting tree farm is funnelled to the one central site. Here, 
by efficient operation, we can produce a wide variety of products 
at a cost which will allow them to compete on the free American 
market. So this company has set up a program of “plant inte- 
gration” that eventually will provide such groups of mills at 
each mill site. Thus we can utilize all the harvest from our tree 
farms, create more jobs, promote continuous operation and 


build greater security for all. 


WEYERHAEUSER 


TACOMA, WASH. @ SAINT PAUL, MINN. @© NEWARK, N. J. 
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Lower Cost Lever ror L.C.L. 


Handling L. C. L. is an expensive op- 
eration for railroads. Wide diversity 
in shipment size, nature and destina- 


tion makes it so. 

But whether handling L. C. L. or 
stores or back shop materials, a lower 
cost level is what you want. Greater 
man-hour productivity is the answer. 
And, Yale Material Handling Ma- 
chinery helps you attain the efficiency 
necessary to reduce costs and to raise 
your profit level. For Yale Trucks, 


Hoists and Scales put new zip and 
speed into all lifting, moving, stack- 
ing and weighing. They conserve hu- 
man effort; safeguard workers and 
materials as only the absence of fre- 
quent rehandling can do. 

The cost-cutting advantages of Yale 
material handling tools for you will 
be outlined by our nearest represen- 
tative at your request. 

Phone or write for a meeting date 
convenient to you. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Roosevelt Boulevard 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
New York 17, N. Y. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 

St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Clarence Gush 


Department L-172 


.. The Earl E. Thulin Co. 

..T, C. Johnson Co. 

..Eastern Railway Supplies, Inc. 
...Overland Supply Co. 


unr Obert J. Wylie 
meE,, oGiph W. Payne 


Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


Suite 339, Hotel Sherman 
923 Midland Bidg. 

110 East 42nd Street 

55 New Montgomery St. 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
612 Pioneer Building 
Metropolitan Bank Bidg. 
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if it’s Lucls you want 


... get this authoritative booklet about AAR solid bearings 
for railroad rolling stock 


Here’s a “solid” story—the plain and 
simple facts about the standard AAR 
solid bearing. It’s a story that’s basic 
and vital to present day railroad oper- 
ation and economy—mighty important 
to anyone with an active interest in 


American Railroading today. 

Yes, here you'll find technical engi- 
neering data about solid bearing per- 
formance under all conditions—but 
simplified and related to many other 
aspects of train operation. Be sure to 


get your copy of this new, 20-page 
illustrated booklet. It’s free on request. 
Simply use the coupon, or write a 
postcard or letter to Magnus Metal 
Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 6; or 
80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 


Macnus Metat Corroration 
Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


ee ms 
MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION ss Poe eeeeTe TTT eri liek. ti ee ek eccccces 7 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
NOE 5c sae cass bad 
(Not Required for Home Address) | 
Please send me your new free 
sestaee on hb MANNE: ces “aE ID 5 i ives ss pepe heecache tees iblvans teas es oe | 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CLOSER RELATIONS WITH 


LATIN AMERICAN RAILROADERS 


During the middle of last month the presidents of the 
Association of American Railroads and the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, along with several 
other men from the railroad industry and allied fields, 
put in a couple of weeks in Mexico City as the first 
United States government representatives to participate 
as full-fledged members in a meeting of the Pan American 
Railway Congress Association. As was reported briefly 
in the October 28 issue of this paper, the Congress has 
been invited to hold its next meeting in the United States, 
and has accepted the invitation. The railroad industry 
has, thus, taken an important and effective step in fur- 
therance of the government’s “good neighbor” policy 
toward the Latin-American nations. It is an activity 
which, in the long run, could, if actively and intelligently 
pursued, bring considerable benefit to the domestic rail- 
roads and the supply industry, as well as to the nation 
as a whole. 

Some may suspect that what is afoot here might be 
more of the so-called “global boon-doggling” of which 
persons in charge of the nation’s foreign policy have 
frequently been accused—not always without rather 
plausible supporting evidence. The best answer to that 


suspicion is to ask those to whom it might occur whether 
they could possibly suspect such practical and experienced 
railroad leaders as Messrs. Faricy or Hood of “falling 
for” a boon-doggling project? Of course, nothing of the 
kind is involved. 


How to Make Friends 


The simple fact is that—quite apart from considerations 
of partisan politics—the United States and its ways of 
living and doing business need friends, wherever they 
may be found, but especially in the Western Hemisphere. 
Nations do not become friendly just by not fighting, or 
by an exchange of visits by heads of governments. Effec- 
tive friendship between nations comes into active being 
only when business, professional and other groups of 
specialists become well acquainted with people of the 
same interests in other countries. The pattern has been 
fully and familiarly demonstrated in the relations be- 
tween this country and Canada, and between all of North 
America and Great Britain. 

Railroading on this continent is both a business and 
a profession. In most other countries it is a profession 
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only and not a business—since most railroads outside 
North America are government-owned. But railroad men 
can benefit by acquaintance with railroad men in other 
countries—regardless of who owns the railroads. The 
technical, operating, personnel, trafic and competitive 
problems are similar in kind from country to country— 
whether ownership is private or public. It might well be 
that railroad men in North America could expect to pick 
up relatively few new technological ideas from their par- 
allel numbers on the railroads south of the border—for 
the primary reason that the Latin-American countries 
have little in the way of a supply manufacturing industry. 
On the other hand, from the very fact that the railways of 
most of those countries are government-owned and that 
most of them are short of transport facilities of all kinds, 
it might easily be that they could tell us a lot that we 
do not know, or do not practice, for example, in getting 
some order into transport competition. 

But real friends are not made on a basis of strictly 
even barter—and progress in getting railroad men from 
the two Americas better acquainted with each other 
does not depend on establishing, first, an even balance 
of advantage to be gained from such association. Friend- 
ship is a relationship based on some feeling of mutual 
interest and sympathy—which it is easy for most rail- 
road men to find in each other. Difference in language 
is a handicap, to be sure, but it is not an insurmountable 
one—as the dozen or so American railroad men in at- 
tendance at the recent Mexico City meeting can testify, 
particularly with the skilled service which trained con- 
ference interpreters provide. 

As the chairman of the American delegation, Mr. 
Faricy labored skilfully and indefatigably to extend and 
deepen his acquaintance with the Latin-American dele- 
gates—and in this effort he was ably supported by Mr. 
Hood and the other representatives of the railroads and 
supply companies in attendance, as well as by Professor 
George Baker of Harvard University and Arlon Lyon, 
executive secretary of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association (these last named also being members of 


the official U. S. delegation). 


Only Private Citizens .. . 


In sum, this nation needs the friendship and confidence 
of Latin America, and one way to secure that relation- 
ship is for North American railroad men to utilize every 
opportunity they can to become acquainted with Latin 
American railroad men, and to meet them at least half 
way in the interchange of information on questions of 
mutual professional interest. This is a task in the realm 
of diplomacy—but it is one which only private citizens 
can effectively perform, especially since in North Amer- 
ica the operation of railroads is a private rather than 
a governmental function. 

The Pan American Railway Congress provides a con- 
venient vehicle for bringing railroad men of the Western 
Hemisphere-together; and both the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads and the Short Line Association are co- 
operating toward the desired goal through the partici- 
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pation of Messrs. Faricy and Hood. These men cannot, 
of course, carry the burden alone; and the ultimate 
success of the undertaking will be largely gaged by the 
degree of enthusiasm which our government and indi- 
vidual railroad and supply men bring to the planning of 
the next meeting of the Congress, scheduled to be held 
in Washington and Atlantic City in 1953. 

In the American republics, close and friendly inter- 
national relations is not a function which government by 
itself can perform—without the participation of large 
numbers of private citizens, which our railroad men and 
supply men now have the opportunity to provide. From 
what this paper has seen of these Latin American rail- 
roaders, the assignment must be classified as a pleasure 
rather than a chore—and, when it comes to hospitality, 
we are probably not capable of anything to surpass that 
which our Latin American friends have already extended 
to the “visiting firemen” from the North. A slight ex- 
posure to these Latins is all the average railroader is 
likely to need by way of an incentive to transform him- 
self into an ardent protagonist of intrahemispheric col- 
laboration. 

Finally, the acceptance of responsibility by the rail- 
road industry for carrying out an effective program in 
furtherance of national policy in this important area 
could scarcely fail to bring a favorable reaction in offi- 
cial Washington, where greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of the importance of the domestic railroads 
and the abilities of the industry’s leaders would certainly 
do the railroad business no harm. 





A PROVED, BUT LITTLE USED, 
WAY TO SAVE A LOT OF MONEY 


One of the unfortunate side results of the diesel revo- 
lution that has been and is taking place on the nation’s 
railroads is the nearly complete lack of interest in the 
steam locomotives that are left. This practice can be 
rationalized in several ways, all but one of which are 
at least partially understandable. It can be understood, 
for example, how a line in the midst of a rapid change- 
over to a new and decidedly more complicated form of 
motive power will have little time left to study original 
projects to improve steam maintenance or operation. 
It is likewise understandable that a line just running 
out the mileage in steam locomotives will gain little bene- 
fit from changing any steam practices, and the same 
can be said for roads that have but a few steam loco- 
motives for peak loads or other types of service in which 
little mileage can be made. 

Subtract the steam locométives that come under the 
above classifications and there is still a lot of this power 
left. A big proportion of these locomotives are turning 
in enough mileage, and will turn in enough for at least 
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several more years, to make their operating and main- 
tendace cost a substantial item. Why advantage is not 
taken of proved methods of reducing costs and in- 
creasing availability on this group of steam locomotives 
is a puzzle, particularly when the development work on 
a method to accomplish both these objectives has already 
been done and nothing remains except to put it into 
practice. 

A particularly good example of a procedure that 
would greatly improve steam operation with little time 
or effort required for its adoption is the transit method 
of layout. The development work has already been done 
by the Chicago & North Western. All that need be done 
to take advantage of the excellent results that can be 
obtained is a few hours study on how the layout is done 
and a little initiative to put the method into practice. 

Results on the North Western certainly prove that 
these few hours would be profitably spent. The first two 
4-8-4 locomotives laid out with the transit have completed 
their fourth annual inspection after covering nearly 
400,000 miles each. During this period classified repairs 
were neither given nor required; the machinery is still 
in excellent condition and suitable for at least one more 
year of service. No cylinder boring has been necessary, 
original shoes and wedges are still used, as are most 
floating plates, crank pins, etc. 

The above is but a brief resume of what the transit 
method has done on one class of locomotives, but it 
should be sufficient to indicate its value. Its adoption 
does not require any extensive machinery or plant re- 
vision; all that it does need is a transit and a reasonably 
intelligent man to follow a procedure already developed 
and proved. 





FOR THE BEST 
SUBURBAN GROSS 


The problem of making short-haul commutation and 
suburban passenger business self-supporting may be in- 
surmeuntable. There are, however, steps which may be 
taken to minimize the losses which these operations entail. 

The rush-hour commuters are the ones who make this 
service costly. They require large quantities of service 
in short spaces of time, and, therefore, set the minimum 
requirements for equipment, facilities and personnel. It 
is their demand which determines the cost. Yet the com- 
muters are offered the lowest and most attractive fares— 
while the mid-day passenger, who gets only a by-product 
service, is usually required to pay a much higher rate. 

The off-peak rider—the shopper and other occasional 
rider—usually costs the railroad little more to haul than 
the fuel which is required to operate the off-peak trains. 
These trains may be operated to provide a public service 
(a form of philanthropy); to take care of head-end 
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business; or to comply with requirements of regulatory 
bodies. 

They are usually operated with layover crews, 
and always with equipment, and upon facilities, which 
would otherwise be idle between peaks. It is the complete 
antithesis of customary price-making practice in other 
industry that such passengers should be charged higher 
fares than those levied for rush-hour travel. 

As an example, on one eastern suburban line—on 
which frequent service is operated throughout the day— 
the following fares apply to a station, picked at random, 
12 miles from the city terminal, and are typical of those 
offered to many similar stations: 


Rate Per Round-Trip (including federal tax 
where applicable) 


I i aed Cine ke onsen be ginw de Views cces bueracns ae 94 cents 
One-day (not valid on rush-hour trains) ..........seeeeeeeecee Ys Seas 
Ton-trip ticket (six-month lienlt) 2... .ccccccccccccccweccccvecces >, Paced 
Twenty-trip ticket (two month limit) ........0.:0-eeeeeeeeeeees 63.6 “ 
Weekly ticket (based on ten rides a week) .......-0eeeeeeeeeee ” * aseag 
Monthly ticket (based on 46 rides a month) .........00-+eseeee ao 
Restricted monthly (not valid on Sat. or Sun., based on 46 rides 
Me Loltic . ci.¢ rh Wc vb dbus EUbbe de ews «bdeds Onteecene - 


The regular rush-hour commuter—the one who sets 
the high cost of the service—can make his round trip 
for as little as 49.6 cents. For this he gets a faster, more 
comfortable ride than if he used the local transit service 
which is available, in this particular area, at 26 cents a 
round trip. The hopper, or occasional rider, using the 
off-peak service, cannot make a round-trip for less than 
74 cents, unless he, or, more often, she, can make a 
$6.35 investment in a 20-trip ticket, and use it up within 
two months. But on the local transit line she need pay 
only 26 cents, and, in addition, has added frequency, 
corner stops and downtown transfer privileges. So, for a 
round-trip, the railroad asks a 48-cent premium—nearly 
200 per cent. 

As a result the railroad’s off-peak service goes beg- 
ging. Since the railroad can save little actual cash 
by discontinuing this off-peak service, or may be 
forced to run it anyway, the loss in off-peak revenue only 
helps increase the total loss from the service. 

In many cases the off-peak price differential is aggra- 
vated by the federal tax, which commuters do not have to 
pay. If, in the case cited, the railroad offered an off-peak 
round trip ticket at 35 cents, which would avoid the tax, 
in place of the existing 74 cent ticket—of which only 64 
cents is railroad revenue and 10 cents is tax, it would 
be necessary to increase off-peak volume only 82 per 
cent, or less than double, to produce revenue equal to 
that now received. This 53 per cent reduction from 74 
cents to 35 cents for the round trip—only nine cents over 
the transit fare—might well cause the off-peak volume, 
which is now very small indeed, to more than double, 
in which case the railroad would be ahead in net. 

While there seems to be a good case for granting these 
riders a much reduced rate to build a maximum gross 
without affecting expenses, there is no argument what- 
ever against the desirability of obtaining still higher, 
and more nearly remunerative, fares from the costly 
rush-hour commuter for whom the maximum plant must 
be maintained. 
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Said to be one of the largest bores of its type in the world, 
the new double-track tunnel permits the Norfolk & Western to 
discontinue the use of its electric locomotives and to use 


R caffirming its faith in the modern coal-burning steam 
locomotive, the Norfolk & Western has spent nearly two 
and one-half years and $12 million on a line-relocation 
project, recently completed, that will considerably in- 
crease the road’s operating efliciency and speed up traffic 
over its main line. The outstanding element of this project 
is a new double-track tunnel, 7,110 ft. long, which is 
one of the largest bores of its type im the world. The 
construction of this tunnel permits the road to discontinue 
the use of its electric locomotives and to use coal-burn- 
ing steam locomotives exclusively. (See Railway Age of 
July 1, page 77, and July 22, page 45.) 

In addition to the construction of the tunnel, the 
project involved the relocation and building of 5.28 miles 
of double-track line; the erection of a new steel bridge 
514 ft. long over a creek and highway, and a 24-ft. 
by 1414-ft. by 200-ft. concrete underpass for a highway, 
with a triple box culvert under the floor; the reconstruc- 
tion of a viaduct 682 ft. long; the installation of auto- 
matic signals; the reduction of grades and curves; and 
the shortening of the line 0.36 mile. Five box culverts, 
ranging in size from a double 12-ft. by 12-ft. structure 
to a 6-ft. by 6-ft. box, were also constructed. 

The line improvement, involving one of the busiest dis- 
tricts of the road’s main line, extends westerly from the 
west portal of an existing double-track tunnel. The old 
line was double track except where it passed through a 
single-track tunnel 3,014 ft. long. The former line 
ascended westerly from the existing double-track tunnel 








coal-burning steam locomotives exclusively. Because of the 
stratified nature of the rock, a slide-detector fence was con- 
structed at one side of this portal 


Large N. & W. 


on a 1.l-per cent grade to the summit near the restric- 
tive tunnel, and ascended easterly from the other end 
of the project on grades as steep as 2 per cent. On the 
relocated line the maximum grade ascending westerly is 
0.5 per cent, while the maximum grade against eastbound 
trafic is 1.4 per cent, compensated for curvature. The 
grade in the tunnel is 1 per cent ascending easterly to 
the new summit 1,400 ft. east of the tunnel and 63 ft. 
below the old summit. The old route also involved a 
number of curves as high as 13 deg., whereas the curves 
on the new line do not exceed 4 deg. 30 min. 


Old Tunnel Too Small 


The old single-track tunnel was drilled through a rich 
coal seam, 10 ft. thick, in 1887-1888—a period when 
the fast-expanding railroad was striving to reach newly 
discovered coal fields and open the country west of this 
tunnel to sea-borne transportation. In recent years, the 
small size of this tunnel made it necessary to detour some 
cars carrying large loads over a circuitous route, caus- 
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of air a minute through the tunnel. This picture also shows 
a work train unloading seme of the butt-welded 140-Ib. rail 
which was used in the tunnel 


A modern ventilating system installed at the west portal 
forces air easterly through the tunnel at a speed of about 
15 m.p.h. Two motor-driven fans deliver a million cubic feet 





Bore Gives Lift to Operations 


Important operating advantages and other benefits stem from 


5.28-mile line improvement embracing a new double-track tunnel 


ing delays to this traffic. Furthermore, the operation of 
steam power exclusively through the single-track tunnel 
was not practical because of the heat and gases generated 
at low speeds—conditions which necessitated the use of 
electric helper locomotives. 

Because of the reduced grades of the new line, the new 
tunnel averages 851% ft. below the level of the old bore, 
being 81.4 ft. lower at the east end and 109.6 ft. lower 
at the west end. It is almost 4,100 ft. longer. Prior to its 
construction, the railroad made test borings to determine 
the character of the rock to be encountered. These test 
holes were core drilled at intervals of approximately 
1,000 ft. and to a depth of about 20 ft. below the tunnel 
grade. The borings developed that the tunnel would be 
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driven mostly through hard sandstone, with some slate, 
shale and a few coal seams to be encountered. 

The cross section of the new tunnel was built in the 
shape of an inverted U and is about 36 ft. high and 35 ft. 
wide—a size which permitted the use of large standard 
earth-moving equipment instead of the smaller equipment 
usually employed in railroad tunnel construction. To ac- 
commodate this large equipment, two special drill car- 
riages or jumbos were constructed, permitting drilling 
operations to be carried on simultaneously from each end 
of the bore. These same jumbos were used later in placing 
the concrete lining. 

The drill carriages, weighing 32 tons each, had frames 
of 10-in. steel H-beams mounted on six cast-steel railroad 
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Plan and profile of the new double-track line change and tunnel which effected a reduction of 
0.36 mile in distance, as compared with the old route, along with reduced curvature and grades 


wheels. They operated on tracks consisting of widely- 
spaced 100-lb. rails laid on short wood ties. Each drill 
carriage had four plank platforms on different levels, 
with the central portions of the two lower platforms 
hinged to allow them to be dropped for the passage of 
trucks and other equipment to the working face. The top 
platform was necessarily narrower than the others to 
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Cross section of the new tunnel. It is of such size that stand- 
ard earthmoving equipment could be used in constructing it 
instead of the smaller units usually employed 


conform with the tunnel arch, and the device as a whole 
was shaped to serve as a template. 

The working faces of the drill carriages were each 
equipped with 15 Ingersoll-Rand power-feed drifters, 
so mounted that they could be moved about to drill sev- 
eral holes from the same relative position. The drilling 
crew at each working face consisted of 35 men. Power 
for the drifters was supplied by a battery of eight Inger- 
soll-Rand air compressors having a combined capacity 
of 4,000 c.f.m. at 105 p.s.i. pressure. The compressors 
were stationed in a building near the west portal, neces- 
sitating the laying of about 7,800 ft. of 6-in. metal tubing 
to deliver air over the mountain to the east portal. 


700 Cu. Yd. at a Blast 


A total of 210 holes were drilled for each blasting 
charge, the holes being started with 214-in. bits and 
finished with 134-in. bits to a depth of 15 ft. After the 
holes for each charge were loaded with about 1,800 lb. 
of 40-per cent gelatin dynamite, the drill carriage was 
moved back to a safe distance by a diesel-powered tractor 
and the charges were detonated with 440-volt blasting 
caps arranged to fire at 10 one-second intervals. Each 
charge generally produced an advance of 14 ft. and 700 
cu. yd. of muck. 

Two crews, each working a 10-hour shift, were used 
at the west working face, and a full day was required 
for these two crews to complete a round of drilling, 
blasting and mucking, and also the setting of steel liners 
to support the sides and roof. Mucking operations after 
each charge required from five to six hours and were 
carried out by the day shift. Only one crew, working a 
10-hr. shift, was used at the east working face. This crew 
would take a day to drill and blast the rock and the next 
day to do the mucking and to set the tunnel liners. The 
arrangement of shifts was such that the full capacity of 
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Left—One of the two special drill carriages constructed to 
permit drilling operations to be carried out from each end 
of the bore. Mounted on railroad trucks, the carriage was 
rolled back from the face after the drift holes had been made 
and blasting charges set. After the blasting, the hinged plat- 


the compressors was available for each crew when needed 
for drilling. 

For mucking operations, the hinged platforms of the 
drill carriages were lowered and a Lorain shovel with 
a 21%4-cu. yd. dipper and 15-ton rear-dump Euclid trucks, 
all diesel powered, moved to the working face. The width 
of the bore permitted the trucks to pass each other, turn, 
and back up beside the shovel. Electric blowers were used 
to ventilate the working face so that the use of diesel- 
powered machines was possible. 

When the mucking had been completed, the drill car- 
riage was again pushed up to the working face and, with 
the assistance of a diesel-powered crane, steel liner ribs 
were erected to within a few feet of the face. Each of 
these consisted of four sections of 8-in. 35-lb. H-beams. 
Two of the sections were posts which were raised by 
hand to set on timber sills, and the other two sections 
were quarter-circle members which were raised by the 
crane and bolted together and to the posts. The liner ribs 
were generally placed at 30-in. centers, were tied together 
laterally with $4-in. tie rods, and were wedged against 
the rock with wood blocking. 

Since the grade in the tunnel descends from east to 
west, there was no drainage problem at the west end dur- 
ing the drilling operations, but water collected at the 
east face and had to be pumped out with an Ingersoll- 
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forms of the drill carriage were raised so that earthmoving 
equipment could pass to the face for mucking operations. 
Right—When the muck had been cleaned out, the drill car- 
riage was rolled back to the face and a diesel-powered crane 
assisted in setting the steel liner ribs 


Rand air-operated sump pump to a point near the portal, 
where it was picked up by two motor-driven pumps and 
discharged over a nearby bank. 

The tunnel was “holed through” on June 24, 1949, 
just 449 working days after drilling was commenced, and 
36 calendar days ahead of schedule. The drill crews met 
at a point about 1,720 ft. from the east portal with a 
variance of less than one inch. 


Concrete Lining 


The tunnel was lined with concrete, reinforced over 
the arch, and the steel liner ribs became an integral part 
of the lining. Around the arch and down to the springing 
line the inner surface of the concrete lining measures 18 
in. from the inner faces of the ribs. From the springing 
line downward the surface of the lining tapers inward on 
both sides of the tunnel so that at the top of the floor 
footing the surface is 24 in. from the ribs. The footings 
on each side are a minimum of 2 ft. thick and about 4 
ft. 10 in. wide, and were poured monolithically with a 
portion of the invert floor, ending 8 ft. from the faces 
of the liner ribs. 

For the side walls and the arch of the tunnel two mov- 
able steel forms, each 45 ft. long, were used, being sup- 
ported by the previously cast footings. This concreting 
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work was started at two locations—the east portal and 
at the mid-point of the tunnel—and progressed in a west- 
erly direction from each location. Refuge bays, 18 in. 
deep and 5 ft. wide by 9 ft. high, were built into the side 
walls 200 ft. apart and staggered with respect to each 
other. The concrete floor of the tunnel has a minimum 
thickness of 6 in. and is crowned at the center. A 14-in. 
cast iron pipe was laid under the floor slab to carry water 
through the tunnel. Side gutters in the spaces between the 
ballast walls and the side walls carry away seepage, con- 
densation and traffic drippings. Weep holes, consisting 
of 4-in. drain tile, were spaced on 1-ft. 6-in. centers in 
the ballast walls and on 5-ft. centers in the tunnel side 
walls. 

The contractor’s concrete batching plant was set up 
near the west tunnel entrance. From here, diesel-powered 
mixing trucks carried the concrete mix to electrically 
operated Pumpcrete machines having double discharge 
lines delivering it to the forms. To assure water tightness 
and workability about 14-lb. of standard Pozzolith ad- 
mixture was added to the mix for each bag of cement. 
In general, the mix for each cubic yard of concrete con- 
sisted of six bags of Portland cement, 1,398 lb. of washed 
sand, 2,071 lb. of washed gravel, and the admixture. 


Modern Ventilating System 


A modern ventilating system was installed to deliver 
a million cubic feet of air a minute through the tunnel. 
This system embodies two motor-driven fans, furnished 
by the Sturtevant Division of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, which force the air easterly through the tunnel 
at a speed of about 15 m.p.h. This system is designed to 
blow the smoke of a front locomotive of an eastbound 
train ahead of it and that from a rear locomotive ahead 
of that engine but not fast enough to overtake the head 
locomotive before it leaves the tunnel. The calculated 
air speed of 15 m.p.h. is based on no wind but, since the 


prevailing wind is from the west, the speed of the air 
movement, it is believed, will be increased. The effect 
of the piston action of a train was not considered in the 
air-speed calculations. 

Power for the tunnel lights, motors, and other electrical 
equipment was brought in over a special pole line at 66,- 
000 volts. This is stepped down by transformers to the 
required voltage. The signal, telephone, telegraph, and 
power lines are carried through the tunnel in about 85,000 
lin. ft. of Transite Korduct embedded in the side walls. 

The tracks in the tunnel are supported on stone ballast 
12 in. deep under the ties, and consist through the tunnel 
of butt-welded 140-lb. rails laid on tie plates 17 in. long 
placed oni 8-ft. 6-in. treated crossties. Inner guard rails 
were laid through and slightly beyond the ends of the 
tunnel, 

The magnitude of this line-change project can be ap- 
preciated by a review of some of the quantities involved. 
More than a million cubic yards of excavation, of which 
the tunnel accounted for 315,000 cu. yd. of rock, was 
moved. About 5,000 tons of steel liner ribs and 555 tons 
of reinforcing bars were used with 92,000 cu. yd. of con- 
crete to form the tunnel lining. Approximately 26,000 lin. 
ft. of drain tile were used in construction of the tunnel. 

The project was completed in June, 1950, and the 
road’s eastbound “Powhatan Arrow” broke a ribbon at 
the east portal of the tunnel at ceremonies on June 26 to 
mark its completion. The work was undertaken under 
the general supervision of W. P. Wiltsee, chief engineer, 
who subsequently retired and was succeeded by A. B. 
Stone. B. E. Crumpler, assistant engineer, and C. W. 
Fiery and Roscoe Porter, both resident engineers, were in 
charge of the work in the field for the railroad. The over- 
all contract was held by Sturm & Dillard Construction 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, and the firm of Haley, Chisholm 
& Morris, Charlottesville, Va.. subcontracted the work 
of building the tunnel, which was done under the direct 
supervision of Robert E. Parker. 





Communication .. . 


Mr. Faricy’s Work for 
Latin-American Friendship 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
To THE Epiror: 

I have written to President Truman the following letter: 

“As one who had a minor part in getting the United States 
government to participate officially in the Pan American 
Railway Congress, I was very much interested in going to 
the first Congress of which the United States had official 
status [Mexico City, October 10-20]. As you may recall, 
William T. Faricy, president of the Association of American 
Railroads, has from the beginning been interested in this 
project and was one of a delegation of three American ob- 
servers in the Pan American Railway Congress in Havana 
in 1948. 

“Mr. Faricy is to be strongly commended for his work in 
getting key railway men in the United States interested in 
the Pan American Railway Congress. The State Department, 
the Commerce Department and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission contributed to the success of the American 
delegation at the Congress, but it is my belief, based on 
attendance at the Congress and discussions with people in 
a position to know the background of the American effort, 
that the primary credit belongs to Mr. Faricy for his posi- 
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tive, enlightened leadership. It should be borne in mind that 
the Association of American Railroads does not have any- 
thing to sell Latin America. Financially, it is not a gainer 
by participation in the Congress, and it is my belief that Mr. 
Faricy was motivated by the sincere desire to make accessible 
to the Latin American countries American ‘know-how.’ 

“At no time during the Congress did I observe or hear any 
sign of Mr. Faricy using his position as head of the American 
delegation to unfairly further railroad interests as compared 
to other transportation interests in the United States. Mr. 
Faricy’s friendly attitude and modest bearing made him an 
outstanding personal success as head of the American dele 
gation. He further had the good judgment when controversial 
issues arose to let Latin Americans carry the ball.” 

Juxian S. DuNcAN 
Chairman, 


Department of Economics 
University of New Mexico 





“It seems that congress and state legislatures are wak- 
ing up to the fact that rail transportation is a highly com- 
petitive business and that they [the railroads] are entitled 
to better consideration when their importance in our coun- 
try’s development and transportation are concerned. Let’s 
put the question frankly, What would this nation do with- 
out ample railroad transportation facilities during wartime 
alone? They are entitled to a fair deal.”—Wichita Falls, 
Tex., Record-News. 
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Versatility Stressed in Alco-G. E. 
Dual-Purpose Road Locomotive 


Higher electrical capacity steps up tractive force 
nearly 25 per cent—Optional gear ratios give top speeds 
from 65 to 92 m.p.h.—Engine capacity 1,600 hp. 


By JOHN P. DeLANEY 


and JOSEPH H. GAUSS 


Alco-G.E. Division, American Locomotive Company Alco-G.E. Division, General Electric Company 


T he American Locomotive-General Electric road freight 
locomotive, of which approximately one million horse- 
power has been delivered to the nation’s railroads since 
1945, has been redesigned for dual-purpose applica- 
tion in both freight and passenger service. 

Installation of steam generating equipment as a 
modification and optional traction motor gearing enables 
railroads to utilize this 1,600-hp. dual-purpose road 
locomotive in main-line passenger service. 

The standard weight of the Alco-G.E. freight locomo- 
tive has been increased to 240,000 Ib. from 230,000 lb. 
As a modification, weight can be increased to 250,000 
Ib. by addition of ballast. To facilitate application of 
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steam generating equipment the length of units inside 
knuckles has been increased approximately two feet 
and equipment rearranged for proper weight distribu- 
tion. 

A steam generator with evaporating capacity of 
2,750 Ib. of steam per hour may be applied to either 
A or B units. A steam generator of 4,500 lb. per hour 
capacity may be installed in the B unit. A 1,200-gal. 
water tank of welded steel construction, located below 
the cab underframe, is equipped with a remote reading 
level indicator. 

In addition to broadening its application, Alco-G.E. 
engineers have re-examined the basic locomotive in the 
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light of five years’ operating experience with the twin 
objective of improving performance and simplifying 
maintenance. 

Major improvements in traction motor design have 
resulted in an increase of nearly 25 per cent in con- 
tinuous tractive force on all Alco-G.E. road locomotives. 
The new motor approaches a self-protecting traction 
motor, allowing operation in many cases up to the point 
of locomotive wheel-slip without entering the range of 
short-time restrictions. This is accomplished with gear 
combinations which provide high maximum speed as 
well as increased hauling ability. Optional gearing pro- 
vides maximum speeds ranging from 65 through 92 
m.p.h, 

Continuous operation up to 52,500 lb. tractive force 
is available with the new traction motor, an increase 
of almost 25 per cent over the former 42,500 Ib. tractive 
force for the same 65 m.p.h. maximum-speed gearing. 
This improved performance has been made possible 
through the use of new insulating materials. The 
engineer’s load meter now shows a continuous current 
of 1,085 amperes, compared with the former maximum 
of 900 amperes. 

The approved traction motor overhaul period has 
been increased to 300,000 miles. Traction motor refine- 
ments include the use of felt-wick lubrication of axle 
suspension bearings and a self-closing lubrication door to 
the gear case. 


Lubrication Periods Lengthened 


Lubrication periods for traction motor armature bear- 
ings have been greatly lengthened. Permanently packed, 
high-temperature lubrication of the traction motor arm- 
ature bearings, adopted as standard almost two years 
ago, has proved most successful, and is being continued. 
This lubrication, operated from overhaul to overhaul 
without greasing service, has not only reduced main- 
tenance but has also increased armature bearing relia- 
bility and life. 

Progressive overhaul scheduling has extended the 
maximum life of traction motor armature bearings 
through three additional overhaul periods to 1,200,000 
miles. 

Sealed, long-life lubrication of bearings identical 
with that applied to traction motor armature bearings 
is used on the main generator and all other electrical 
rotating equipment. 

The Alco-G.E. main generator is directly coupled to 
the engine independent of the locomotive structure. 
Rated 1,600 hp. at 1,000 r.p.m., this generator in- 
corporates recent developments in traction-generator de- 
sign. Collection chambers, incorporated in the one- 
piece adapter which connects the generator frame to 
the engine, direct exhaust air from the generator out 
of the engine room. The resulting lower engine-room 
temperature makes possible lower temperatures in the 
windings, greater loading capacity and longer life of 
the electrical equipment. 

The engine turbosupercharger produces high horse- 
power per cubic inch of cylinder displacement at an 
unusually low fuel rate, and in this way locomotive 
dimensions can be held to a minimum. With the turbo- 
supercharged diesel engine, horsepower output is 
practically unaffected by altitude up to 10,000 ft. 

The engine governor has been redesigned so that the 
oil reservoir is now an integral part of the governor 
and is reduced in size. A new window in the reservoir 
allows for checking the oil level without danger of 
introducing dirt. The number of moving parts in the 
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governor has been reduced slightly and greater inter- 
changeability of components is provided. 

The close coordination of the governor and excitation 
system for exact control of power output has been main- 
tained. Among the characteristics attained by this system 
are extremely fast response to engineman’s throttle, 
positive control of current and tractive force, inherent 
resistance to the tendency of traction motors or the main 
generator to flash over, and actual anticipation of 
changes in load. In addition, improved wheel slip pro- 
tection is now provided. Power is reapplied gradually, 
rather than immediately, after a wheel slip, thereby 
greatly decreasing the tendency of wheel-slip recurrence. 


Engine Power Increased 


Power of the V-type, 12-cylinder, turbosupercharged 
Alco diesel engine has been increased from 1,500 hp. to 
1,600 hp. This extra power has been made available 
through development of more of the engine potential. 

The 1,600-hp. locomotive engine-generator assembly, 
subject to substitution of a traction-motor blower for 
an auxiliary generator, is interchangeable with the Alco- 
G.E. 1,600-hp. road switcher assembly. Engine and 
generator are installed as a single, compact unit. 

Engine lubrication through a full pressure system 
is provided by a gear-type pump integral with the engine, 
oil being supplied from the reservoir in the engine base. 
The filter system is of a new by-pass type, which allows 
substantially greater flow of oil in cold-weather starting, 
prevents channeling in oil filters, and prevents a plugged 
oil filter from causing emergency engine shutdown. The 
lubricating oil is cooled by a single-pass cooler. Low 
lubricating oil pressure automatically idles or stops the 
engine. 

An electrically driven transfer pump, in the engine 
room, supplies fuel from the supply tank to the injec- 
tion pumps. The supply pipe to the transfer pump is 
fitted with a duplex waste-packed filter on the suction 
side and a single filter on the discharge side. In the 
discharge pipe from the transfer pump are a pressure 
relief valve and pressure gage. 

Engine cooling is accomplished by a gear-driven 
centrifugal pump, integral with the diesel engine, which 
circulates water through the engine, radiators and lubri- 
cating oil cooler. A radiator of the panel type is mounted 
in the roof near the rear end of the engine compartment. 

The 72-in. aphonic radiator fan is driven through 
a right-angle gear box and a magnetic clutch. The clutch 
is located between the gear box and the engine drive- 
shaft coupling. This clutch provides a damper in the 
drive system against shocks or torsional vibrations and 
permits superior modulations of fan speed control. Air 
is drawn through the radiators and exhausted through 
a screened opening in the roof. 

The thermostat-controlled fan speed and the shutters 
are synchronized and when the shutters are closed the 
fan does not run. Temperature control for the engine 
is thus reduced to one variable—the temperature of the 
jacket water. 

The air brakes are schedule 24-RL, with automatic 
and independent air brakes on all wheels. Air is supplied 
by a two-stage, three-cylinder compressor directly driven 
by the main engine. The displacement at idling speed 
(350 r.p.m.) is 78.75 c.f.m. and at full engine speed 
(1,000 r.p.m.) is 225 c.f.m. Two main reservoirs have 
a total capacity of 35,800 cu. in. 

The trucks on the dual-purpose road locomotive have 
four wheels and are of the swivel, equalized, swing 
motion, pedestal type. 
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An Investor's View of Transportation 





Various services that make up what we term transporta- 
tion, combined, represent a very substantial part of our 
total economy. Some 20 per cent of the capital invest- 
ment of the country is in this field; and if one took 
into account various ramifications which are almost a 
part of the transportation operation, such as the factories 
which produce trucks and automobiles, it would of 
course be much enlarged over that one-fifth. The various 
elements in transportation are basic to a large part of 
our industry, whether connected with the production of 
its capital investments or in keeping it operating. 

Historically, the direct investment of institutions in 
certain elements of the transportation field have been, 
in the past, larger and far more important than the 20 
per cent of capital investment which in general the 
industry represented. Railroad bonds were a sure medium 
of investment for insurance companies, businesses, and 
other corporate investors, not many years ago. The 
record had been relatively good, and satisfies careful 
analysis. Today, it seems in looking back that they con- 
stituted an amazingly large portion of a typical list of 
investments. Stocks were held in small measure by in- 
stitutions, but were a favored medium for the substantial 
individual investor. 





An abstract of a paper delivered at the New England Institute of Trans- 
portation, sponsored by the Transportation Association of America at 
Boston, Mass., on September 28, and reported in Railway Age of October 
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By S. S. HALL, JR., 


Vice-president 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Due to several reasons, new funds that formerly went 
into railroad bonds now go into bonds of the utility 
companies and fixed obligations of industrial companies 
of all kinds. The change is of comparatively recent date, 
but has progressed rapidly in the last 20 years. Actually, 
the dollar amount of investment in railroad bonds has 
scarcely changed at all in the life insurance companies 
during the last 10 years. The present figure of about 
$3 billion is little below the proportionately big holdings 
of 20 years ago. However, in that interval of great ex- 
pansion in assets, the allocation of funds has increased 
holdings of only a little over $1.6 billion in 1930 to $9 
billion in public utility bonds at present. Likewise, in- 
dustrial company bonds and notes held amounted to 
a mere $300 million in 1930, but are now approximately 
$8.5 billion. Since only a few life insurance companies 
can buy stocks, they are not any real factors; but 
changes in laws may come to modify this position in 
the future. 

On the other hand, larger buyers of stocks, such 
as endowment funds and investment trusts, have 
shifted their emphasis, particularly toward stocks of 
industrial companies, with electric power and light com- 
panies a growing factor, but in second place. The same, 
in general, is true for the average individual investor. 

Such changes have been brought about by loss of 
confidence in railroad credit and growing confusion as 
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to regulation and competition; and the resultant bank- 
ruptcies of the 193U period. Earnings have been erratic 
and even very poor. The average return on invested 
capital, that has seldom reached four per cent in any 
year, except a couple of war years, has been far below 
that of the regulated electric and gas business. While 
industrial companies have wide swings, when the going 
is good they show real results which outweigh the poor 
years. 

The prevailing feeling is that [transportation] 
regulatory authorities render only lip service to the 
theory of adequate return. The result is a record of poor 
earnings in poor years, and inadequate net in the periods 
when traffic is heavy. After enough such demonstrations, 
the investor shrugs his shoulders and comments that 
regulation and labor have the roads by the throat. Part 
of the price of being regulated by a federal government 
that is looking first of all for labor votes, is disregard of 
consequences until extensive damage has been done. 
One agency listens to a few labor leaders, figures it 
good politics to up wages; and then another deliberates 
long and carefully over the resultant rate increases that 
are necessary. Incidentally, a few shippers yell loudly 
about a rate increase while raising their own prices 
much more. 

Another influence on the mind of the investor, large 
and small, arises from the bankruptcy statutes and the 
results to railroad security holders in the 1930’s and 
early 1940’s. The old equity practices were replaced by 
new laws intended to improve procedures. Like so many 
changes, the full consequences were not foreseen. Partly 
due to economic and political conditions, securities of 
roads in trouble went to unbelievably low prices in the 
drop in 1937 and later. While the process of interpreta- 
tion of the new law and its application was being worked 
out, some 10 years elapsed. Even patient holders got 
worn out waiting, and so-called intelligent investors took 
huge losses. Eventually, with the aid of war earnings, 
most depressed bonds rose to fairly respectable prices. 
But real damage had been done. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission still does not 
seem to realize this. Time seems to mean nothing to it. 
For example, I have for 10 years been a member of a 
committee representing the first mortgage bonds of the 
Wisconsin Central that went into receivership some 18 


years ago; has had rather good earnings for the last 


10 years; is in strong current position and settled all 
important disputes except the division of the spoils 
among various security holders. In spite of a plan of re- 
organization based on the pattern approved by the I.C.C. 
in many cases in the last 10 years, and generally ap- 
proved several years ago by an I.C.C. examiner, we 
still await action. 


Discouraging the Stockholder 


But even worse is the picture of what was done to 
the stockholders. Almost all common stocks of some 20 
roads have been wiped out, and preferred stocks have 
had generally the same treatment. As the arbiter of rates 
and values, the I.C.C., which has found investment in 
rail property far exceeded the capitalizations of most 
roads, demanded new capitalizations based not on invest- 
ment in property but in guessed-at future earnings. That 
was as much as saying that they would see to it that 
these roads would not be allowed to earn a decent return 
on investment. Even though I have been a party to such 
reorganization procedure, through various protective 
committees, I now feel an injustice has been done in 
many cases; and that at least some equity values should 
have been recognized. The result is part of the present 
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disgust, and even fear of having anything to do with 
carrier equities. | know it likewise affects the point of 
view toward truck lines and their potential treatment 
in the future. 

The record is most discouraging to most investors who 
ask the ever present questions of all Americans; “What 
is the price?” and “Does it work?” When the answer is 
that even one of the best agencies of bureaucracy can 
and has snuffed out previously authorized stock invest- 
ments which looked as though they should still have 
future value, the investor is very dubious. And then up 
goes the price of capital for improvements and enlarged 
capacity. For, strange to say, both are needed and all 
carriers are squirming to find the needed funds so as 
to meet a real demand. 

In spite of and partly because of the above, there are 
a few choice opportunities from time to time. Those 
who can and are willing to look carefully and examine 
fully, have greater rewards than those who generalize 
and stop there. Some faith may be required, but good 
judgment is as ever compensated. 


Competition and Subsidy 


The subject of competition divides into a number of 
elements. One of these is the growth of new methods. 
The major factor here is the development of the internal 
combustion engine. That, in sequence, brought new and 
better roads which furnish the right-of-way for trucks 
and took from the rails most of the passenger business. 
Of course the last turn in the wheel now finds the in- 
ternal combustion engine coming to the rescue of the 
railroad in the form of the diesel locomotive. Perhaps 
this is part of the irony of fate which seems to have 
the ability of leading us around in circles. 

Another element is the large question of subsidy. That 
in turn has aspects that are difficult to separate and 
which lead to confusion and argument. What part should 
be called legitimate assistance in development of new 
factors, such as the airplane? When do questions of 
national defense seem to make governmental aid proper? 
And where do just plain politics or even local pride 
create unthought-out difficulties? How many people, for 
example, realize that huge state expenditures at the air- 
port, in relation to present and prospective traffic value 
to Boston, almost guarantee poorer rail and ship service 
to Boston? 

The fact that the railroads no longer have a monopoly 
of transportation in general, is only slowly coming home 
to most people. In the case of certain kinds of com- 
modities, and over longer distances, that is still only 
partially true. But I know of one large steel mill where 
heavy steel goes out to the extent of almost 90 per cent 
today by water or by truck, where five years ago the 
railroads handled most of the output. Perhaps the cycle 
will shift back again in due course, but who of us can 
tell that at the moment? Rates are a major influence, 
but service is almost more important. 


Investors and Trucks 


The exact status of the trucker is relatively unknown 
to the average investor. Even most institutional men are 
in doubt as to whether there is a subject here for any- 
thing other than small and local financing. There are 
of course a few large companies, and right now there 
is pending the question of a major western freight line 
becoming a transcontinental operation. Since most such 
carriers have developed from small local beginnings, 
with little investment and much indebtedness for trucks 
and trailers and rentals for such property as is used 
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for garaging and loading or interchange, they are known 
to few large investors. Only if there is a further growth 
of the intercity units will they become more of a factor 
in the financial field. As it has been in part this smaller 
and localized characteristic that has brought about some 
of the sharp appearance of competition, perhaps the 
larger organizations will fall more easily into the national 
pattern in the future. 

Many more points that arise for analysis cannot be 
examined here. I refer to the large and tempting subject 
of further consolidation of railroad lines and facilities, 
for example. And equally unworked out is the subject 
of coordination between the various types of carrier. 
Why, from the point of view of the investor or the user, 
should not the rail and truck be treated more extensively 
as a common facility? If our government is to continue 
playing with endless millions of our tax money in the 
rivers, why should not the rails in that area own and 
operate barges if and where it is advantageous to the 
shipper? As I have said, I do not believe there is today 
any real monopoly; and if there is even a wee bit, it is 
the federal government that exercises it. Overdone regula- 
tion and tax supported business activity is not the 
American way. 

The investor point of view, in the aggregate, de- 
termines the flew of funds and the cost of financing the 
growth and changes necessary to keep pace. Sweeping 
and rapid changes in transportation requires huge 
supplies of capital for plant, equipment and operation. 


Big—but Essential—Job 


It is quite obvious that if we are going to have the 
best results in the transportation field, it seems time 
to carry out as quickly as possible the job which the 
Transportation Association of America has undertaken. 
I believe a review of all factors. such as has been under- 
taken by the association, is essential. The elements and 
necessary action to be taken must be repeated over and 
over again so as to lead to a rewriting of many of the 
statutes and practices that have grown up over the years. 
There is nothing new nor unique in such an operation 
except that someone must undertake it; and someone 
must furnish the initiative and leadership. 

The job is a large one. All forms of transportation 
and users, as well as the government itself, should be 
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vitally interested. The alternative is seen in most other 
countries where railroads, shipping, and many other 
branches have already succumbed to adverse factors 
and become governmental agencies. This big step helps 
to excuse other moves in governmental operation of other 
kinds of industry. I still believe that most of us in this 
country honestly do not approve some of the action 
which already has been taken in that direction in our 
own country. 

All of this is a recognition of change from the days 
when the I.C.C. was developed. It does not seem to me 
necessary nor proper to do away with regulation. Some 
of us who have wished to see revision have been accused 
of that point of view, or have been told that that is the 
only answer. I do not believe so. I do believe, however, 
that there is great difficulty in bringing about the desired 
results. Perhaps the inevitable flow of words, that arises 
from minor differences in opinion as to how such 
changes should be made, confuses many even to the point 
of wondering whether any common ground can be found 
to reconcile conflicting interests. To some who are too 
ready to give up easily, the question quickly arises 
whether it is even worthwhile; but to me that is only 
the result of lack of information as to the importance 
of the problems, or sheer laziness. The former is harder 
to meet and overcome than many of us realize. 

Since some 60 per cent of the transportation of goods 
is performed by the railroads, that part of the carrier 
service is basic. Accordingly, a major portion of the 
thought and effort must be directed to that field, 
especially since a preponderance of regulation and laws 
and control has been aimed that way in the past. Un- 
doubtedly, some part of the problem must be analyzed 
and revamped by railroad-trained men. They should be 
leaders and know most, as to certain details, from their 
direct experience. 

I, for one, hope that these meetings will result in 
material for the lawyers to put into proper language be- 
fore too long so that they may be presented to the con- 
gressional committees for final review and action. This 
is a huge undertaking; it requires the weight of many 
shoulders behind the wheel. All of us can aid in ac- 
complishing major results for the common good, since 
it takes examination through many eyes and the scrutiny 
of all kinds of minds to cover such a broad and funda- 
mental field. 
































This was the old message desk. Each clerk handled reserva- 
tion requests for any date. Consequently, he would have to 
leave his seat to file requests and to get to the “waiting to 
be picked up” file. Reservations for which a reply was being 


N. Y. C. Improves 


Simplified filing system, at clerks’ finger 
tips, speeds service 


New equipment and revised procedures have speeded up 
and made more efficient the work of the New York Cen- 
tral’s message center which handles passenger reserva- 
tions, both to points beyond the local lines and return 
reservations. These results, mainly, have come about be- 
cause the files now are more readily available to clerks, 





Arrangement of files in drawer 
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awaited were filed in pigeonholes at the top of the desk. 
Those which were to be picked up, after patrons were noti- 
fied, were filed alphabetically by date in boxes which can be 
seen just below the pigeon holes 


Reservation Handling 


thus saving much time. Also, filing is found to be more 
accurate, and the operation is more flexible, so that, if 
necessary, clerks who normally handle the job of calling 
patrons to tell them reservations may be picked up can 
be transferred to take incoming calls. 

Now when a message-center clerk receives a request 
for a reservation, say from Chicago to New York, the 
clerk makes out a form in duplicate. The duplicate is 
filed under “Waiting” replies (see illustration) and the 
original goes to the railroad’s telegraph office, which 
sends a message to the station from which the passenger 
will make his return trip, asking for space. Once the 
answering wire is in, the duplicate is pulled, matched 
with the telegram and filed under “Notify.” Then the 
patron is called and given the date to pick up his reser- 
vation, and the documents are filed under “Pick up.” 
On the date that the pick up is to be made, clerks check 
to see if this has been done, so that if it has not the other 
station may be notified that the space is “open” again. 
When the documents are filed under “Pick up” a Graph- 
a-matic signal is set to indicate the earliest date of pick up 
of the items in the group. Once the space has been taken 
up the documents are transferred to the “dead” file. 

Three units of four small desks each, arranged so that 
each clerk can easily reach the revolving file drawer in 
the center, comprise the working units. Each group of 
four clerks handles reservations for a ten-day period of 
the month. All files pertaining to that ten-day period are 
retained in one of the three pockets allocated to each day. 

Desks and file drawers were designed and installed by 
Remington Rand Inc. under the direction of F. H. Baird, 
general passenger traffic manager, E. N. Adams, assistant 
to general passenger agent, and John Carter, manager of 
the reservation bureau at Grand Central Terminal, New 


York. 
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This shows the arrangement for alphabetical filing under “Waiting,” also the “Notify” and “Pick up” panels 
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THE NEW $600,000 FREIGHT TERMINAL of Mid-States Freight Lines in Chicago lends 
itself admirably to fast-moving mechanical equipment. The operation is fully palletized 


“Central Checking Proves Boon 
In Big Truck Terminal 


Gang-less station gets most out of mechanical equipment by eli- 
minating dock checking and by consolidating loading instructions 


T o a brand-new freight terminal designed especially for 
a fleet of fast-moving fork-lift trucks, Mid-States Freight 
Lines has added complete palletization of freight while 
moving through the terminal plus a new system of direct- 
ing that movement—‘central checking.” 

Railway Age is describing this new installation, on the 
grounds that (1) railroad and truck stations have many 
problems in common, and (2) the railroads ought to 
keep an eye on their competitors. {It ought to be said 
parenthetically that our representative saw in this par- 
ticular truck terminal a floor full of good-looking, good- 
loading freight, easily adapted to palletization, and that 
the awkward pieces so common in railroad freight sta- 
tions were rare. But that is a rate matter.—EpITOR] 

Palletization and “central checking” have, according 
to Mid-States, put “the real pay-off” into its new $600,- 
000 general headquarters, garage and transfer terminal 
in Chicago’s South Side, opened formally in September. 
The freight handling dock itself is 67 ft. wide and 363 
ft. long, of clear span construction, with reinforced con- 
crete hardened floor, and sidewalls of structural steel with 
one continuous panel of glass for light. It has 36 over- 
head-type doors on each side, each of them 9 ft. 4 in. 
wide. With few exceptions the openings on one side are 
for incoming trailers and those on the other for outgoing. 
Height from floor to bottom of trusses is 12 ft. 

The terminal is the main transfer point between the 
eastern and western lines of Mid-States, which estimates 
that it is around the eighth or tenth largest trucker in 
the country. It is the fourth terminal built by the com- 
pany in Chicago in ten years, each of its predecessors 
having proved too small to handle the load. Volume over 
the platform (counted once) presently runs about 215 
million pounds a day. 
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Except for a rare shipment, all freight handled over 
the platform is palletized within the trailer or at the 
tailboard and so remains until it is placed in the out- 
going trailer. The pallets do not leave the terminal. A 
small but growing proportion of traffic is palletized by 
shippers themselves, prior to pickup, and it remains 
palletized, of course, throughout its journey. Movements 
are made by a fleet of Mobilift gasoline-powered fork- 
lift trucks. 

‘The backbone of the system, however, which has 
enabled this terminal to lift the rate of handling per 
man from 500 to 700 lb. an hour to more than 2,500 lb., 
is “central checking.” And the “without which nothing” 
of central checking is an Executone system of wired 
communications by which three or four checkers, seated 
in an air-conditioned, soundproofed office, up off the 
platform, keep in close touch with every move on the 
platform and direct every operation in accordance with 
this intelligence. Central checking has eliminated the 
freight handling “gangs,” the delays, the fumbling of 
papers and the overs-and-shorts which, according to 
Mid-States, attend tailboard checking-off and -on, which 
is the common method of handling truck freight. 

Central checking was devised following personal study 
by Mid-States officers of freight handling systems in 
numerous truck and railroad terminals over the country. 
They “took an idea here and an idea there.” but believe 
they have pushed the technique of separating, physically, 
checking and handling operations beyond that reached 
by other operators. 

Here is how central checking works. A driver coming 
in off the road or from local pickup work takes all bills 
or tickets directly to the central checking office. Here 
the checkers, seated before a long desk, begin to plan 
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THE PRIME FEA- 
TURE OF THE TER- 
MINAL‘S OPERA- 
TION is “central 
checking” whereby 
all paper work is 
performed by three 
or four checkers 
quartered in this 
sound-proof, air-con- 
ditioned, and well- 
lighted office. 
Checkers are in con- 
stant touch with 
platform men by. 
means of a com- 
munications system 


THESEARE dispatch- 
ers for Mid-States 
Freight Lines, work- 
ing in their new of- 
fices in Chicago. 
The company is 
testing short - wave 
radio communica- 
tion with over-the- 
road trucks 


disposition of each shipment even before it is unloaded. 
Down on the dock, unloaders, working singly and not 
in gangs, “strip” the trailers, stacking the freight on 
house pallets. When a pallet is loaded, the unloader uses 
the communication system—which has a pickup at each 
of the 72 doors on the dock—to report the shipment 
(commodity, number of pieces, and destination) to 
central chécking. For this inbound operation, two ten- 
station hold annunciator masters are provided. Back 
over the local annunciator comes the voice of a checker 
with the dock or hold space to which the pallet should 
be moved. 

The stripper marks this spot in chalk on the ship- 
ment, then switches on a red light over the door. 
This indicates to the operators of a fleet of “roving” 
lift trucks that a load is awaiting. The truck comes and 
moves the shipment direct to the spot marked; then the 
operator looks for another red light. 

Truck terminals, of course, have the same function as 
railroad freight stations—to transfer individual pieces 
between vehicles. But over-the-road truck lines have the 
further requirement—if they are to make money—of 
loading trailers scientifically so that each move carries 
the maximum payload the law allows on the highways 
and on the axles in the proportions specified by the law. 
Thus on a two-axle tandem trailer, 5,000 Ib. might be 
allowed in the front third, 15,000 Ib. in the middle third, 
and 10,000 Ib. in the rear third. A trailer must be built 
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up gradually to make ceriain that the cube doesn’t push 
out too many pounds. 

This difficult job is not left to the platform men at the 
new Mid-States terminal. The central checkers order 
shipments to be moved to outgoing door locations in 
order as they want them loaded into the trailers. If this 
cannot be done, the pallet is ordered moved to a par- 
ticular “hold spot” on the floor, clearly divided by 
painted lines into sections identified by combinations of 
letters and numerals. Here it will lie until the checkers 
see, from their desk “build-ups,” a place for it on the 
right trailer, whereupon a fork-lift operator is directed 
by loudspeaker to pick up the shipment and set it off 
at the proper outgoing doorway. Complete records of 
the location of every pallet load on these central floor 
holding spots are kept by the checkers, and lift truck 
operators need check only the spot and the number of 
pieces. 

Since freight is delivered at loading bays in the order 
desired, loaders merely place the shipments in the trail- 
ers as received; they make no effort to check the freight. 
It is assumed that if it is at hand it is to be loaded. 

The essence of central checking at Mid-States terminal 
is that all records, bills and supporting papers are kept 
at one point, under constant surveillance, amidst the 
best possible physical conditions. Centralization achieves 
“blind checking,” which is claimed virtually to eliminate 
errors. 
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SOVIET RAILROADS SINCE 1940 


“The Fourth Five-Year Plan (FYP) referred in strong 
terms to the high priority of railroad reconstruction, and 
allocated to the railroads 16 per cent of the total funds in- 
tended for capital investment during 1946-50 . . .. These 
funds were to finance an ambitious program of reconstruc- 
tion and expansion. Its dimensions are indicated by data 
showing the state of the network at the end of 1945, and 
the targets for 1950: 


Characteristics of Line in Operation, U.S.S.R. Railroads, 
1945, and Plan, 1950, in kilometers 


End of To be To be Plan 

1945 restored built 1950 
First main tracks 112,868 3,758 7,230 123,200 
Second tracks 21,000 6,788 5712 33,500 
Station tracks 47,504 (a 8,296 55,800 
Electrified line 2,038 (a) 5,325 7,363 
Automatic block signaling 6,950 2,978 7,410 17,338 


(a) Included in column one. 

“Almost all new construction in the present FYP is de- 
signed to create shorter inter-regional connections between 
important industrial centers, primarily east of the Volga. 
The most important project in the eyes of the government 
is a series of lines which will create a second artery parallel 
to, and south of, the western end of the existing Siberian 
trunk line. ... 

“The time required per freight car trip is still appreciably 
above the 1940 level, and in fact is back at a pre-1935 level. 
The drive to keep each freight car constantly in use leads 
to great pressure on clients for prompt loading and un- 
loading. This practice is one of the characteristics which 
most distinguishes the Soviet railroad system from others, 
where the supply of rolling stock relative to normal traffic 
requirements is more ample. 

“The number of freight cars in use in 1945 was not far 
below 1940, and by 1947 the prewar average number had 
been exceeded. It follows that availability of freight cars 
has not been a check on transport capacity since the war. 
Rather, limits on freight traffic have been imposed by slow 
turnaround time, by incompletely repaired or disorganized 
line sections and terminal facilities, and in particular cases 
perhaps, even by lack of traffic. 

“There seems little doubt, on the basis of progress to 
date, that the traffic targets of the Fourth FYP will be 
overfulfilled this year. The three freight measures will not 
stand in the relationship envisaged for them in 1946, un- 
less average length of haul drops substantially, but the 
capacity of the railroad system to carry the traffic expected 
of it since the war seems to have been demonstrated. 

“It appears from the sizeable additions to the number of 
freight cars in use that both the builders of new cars 
and the repair shops reconditioning old cars deserve con- 


An abstract of an article by Holland Hunter, professor of economics at 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., in Bulletin No. 4 on Soviet Economic 
Development, published by the University of Birmingham, Birmingham, 
England, September, 1950. 


siderable credit for the railroads’ performance. Had these 
additional cars not been available, the railroads’ lagging in 
reducing turnaround time would have prevented them from 
carrying the traffic they have. There is still an appreciable 
distance between the 1949 average turnaround time of 8.08 
days, and the 6.79 days attained in 1936. It will be interest- 
ing to see what target for 1955 is thought to be attainable 
in this respect. 

“The construction program, unless remarkable feats are 
performed this year, will be considerably underfulfilled. It 
is worth remembering, however, that building railroad lines 
is a lengthy process. 

“Looking further into the future, the prospects for Soviet 
railroads are perhaps easier to discern. In the decade be- 
fore World War II, the U.S.S.R. presented the peculiar 
sight of an economy industrializing with relatively little 
building of railroads. With the benefit of hind-sight, we 
can now see that the decision to concentrate resources on 
heavy industry, rather than railroad building, bere fruit. 
The resources diverted from railroad building in these 
years helped win World War II. 

“Soviet transport writers have argued that the railroad 
networks of some capitalist countries, and in particular 
the United States, are overbuilt, having developed before 
the advent of truck and bus transportation. The Soviet 
Union asserts that it will not make the same mistake, and 
that road carriers will be developed simultaneously, in a 
unified transport system without competitive duplication. 
While this argument may gloss the decision to minimize 
railroad construction, reached on other grounds, it is like- 
ly to be withdrawn whenever the general pressure to chan- 
nel resources into defense industries is relaxed. Road trans- 
port is not yet an appreciable factor in Soviet transporta- 
tion, and its development is likely to be slow. It cannot 
substitute for rail transport in the movement of mass raw 
materials, the traffic on which an industrialized economy 
depends. 

“Inspecting a map of the Soviet railroad network, one can- 
not but be struck by the broad empty spaces stretching 
across the whole country east of the Volga. Perhaps the 
density of activity in these regions will never justify a rail 
system as filled-out as that of the west. Nevertheless, it can 
reasonably be-expected that future Plans will envisage 
many thousands of kilometers of new construction. 

“The Soviet economy may prove to be one in which rail- 
road building is renewed on a large scale after a period of 
intensive development of heavy industry. Having inherited 
the elements of a railroad system, the government has so 
far been able to build up industry without doing more than 
strengthen its rail network. In the coming decades, large- 
scale additions seem inevitable, barring technological de- 
velopments in transportation which cannot now be fore- 
seen.” 





Freight Traffic, U.S.S.R. Railroads, 1940-50, by Year 


1940 1941* 1942 1943 
Total Freight Carried 
Billions of metric ton-kilometers 415 460 223 252 
1940 — 100 100 110.8 53.7 60.7 
Average length of haul (kilometers 700 693 823 851 
Total Freight Originated 
Millions of metric-tons 592.6 664 271 296 
1940 — 100 100 112.0 45.7 49.9 
Average net load per car (tons 16.59 17.0 17.4 17.8 
Average Daily Car Loadings 
Thousands of cars (2-axle units 97 852 106,958 42,600 45,500 
1940 — 100 100 109.3 43.5 46.5 


*First half year only, at annual rates. 


Plan 

1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
307 314 338 354 450 525 532 
74.0 75.7 81.4 85.3 108.4 126.5 128.2 
830 794 743 710 743 737 690 
370 395 455 499 606 712 771 
62.4 66.7 76.8 84.2 102.3 120.1 130.1 
18.3 17.51 17.94 1794 18.25 18.50 18.37 
55,400 61,800 69,500 76,200 90,900 105, 115,000 
6.6 63.2 71.0 77.9 92.9 107.7 117.5 
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MERCURY JEEP FORK TRUCK 
A 2,000-lb. capacity fork truck, 


which features maximum fork eleva- 
tion of 130 in. activated by a single 
cylinder low pressure hydraulic lift, 
has just been announced by the Mer- 





cury Manufacturing Company, 4044 S. 
Halstead st., Chicago 9. The Jeep Mod- 
el 230, as this unit is called, has a 
turning radius of 60 in. It is 95% in. 
long (including 36 in. forks), 83 in. 
high and 36 in. wide. Weight is 5,200 
lb. New operating features include in- 
clined automotive steering and foot 
pedal acceleration. 





COMMONWEALTH 
B-X TYPE TRUCK 


The General Steel Castings Corpora- 
tion has recently developed a _ four- 
wheel B-X type truck for commodity 
cars operating in passenger service. 
This truck differs from the freight-car 
type truck used on many box-express 
cars in that it is equalized and the bol- 
ster is supported in swing hangers. The 
design has been simplified, however, so 
that the wheel base is no longer than 
that of a standard freight-car truck. 

The one-piece cast-steel truck frame, 
with cross transoms and pedestals ma- 
chined integral, holds the axles in 
tram. The swing-hanger-supported bol- 
ster provides lateral control. The sepa- 
rate equalizers and increased spring 
capacity result in less damage to car 
contents, car body, and trucks. The 
combination of the swing motion and 
equalizers lessens the probability of 
derailment. The truck may be arranged 
either for clasp brakes or the single- 
shoe type of brake and either for rol- 
ler or plain bearings. It is also ar- 
ranged for the locking center pin so 
that in case of derailment the truck re- 
mains attached to the car in accordance 
with passenger-car practice. 

This truck is now in service on sev- 
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PLYMOUTH INDUSTRIAL LOCOMO- 
TIVE with hood doors open, showing the 
engine and hydraulic torque converter 
installation, which transmits power 
smoothly and continuously without in- 


terruption for gear shifting. It is avail- 
able on all locomotives built by the 
Plymouth Locomotive Works division of 
the Fate-Root-Heath Company, located 
at Plymouth, Ohio 








Commonwealth four-wheel B-X truck equipped with roller bearings and clasp brakes 





The four-wheel box-express truck equipped with single-shoe brakes 

























eral railroads, including the Pennsy]l- 
vania, the Missouri Pacific and the 
Baltimore & Ohio, where it is said to 
have demonstrated its advantages in re- 
cent tests. 











SWEEPING MACHINE 


A power sweeper specially designed 
for fast sweeping of station platforms, 
ramps, waiting rooms, shop floors, and 
similar areas, has been developed by 
the G. H. Tennant Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Although less than 29 in. 
wide, and operated by one man, the 
machine is reported to have a sweeping 
capacity of more than 43,500 sq. ft. per 
hour. 

For sweeping, the unit incorporates 
a combination brush and vacuum sys- 
tem. A brush, 24 in. wide, revolves in- 
side a sealed compartment and hurls 
dirt and debris into an inclosed, built- 
in, “floating” type hopper. At the 
same time a vacuum fan draws dust 
into a heavy fabric bag. 

The machine, driven by a 4.4-hp. 
air-cooled engine, is equipped with a 
two-speed transmission permitting 
speeds up to 8 m.p.h. for open areas 
and as low as 2 m.p.h. for safe han- 
dling in narrow aisles or in crowded 
areas. Its sweeping action is said to 
be as efficient at low speed as at higher 
speeds. The unit also has a reverse 
gear. 

In operating the machine the oper- 
ator lowers the brush with a foot pedal, 
shifts to high or low, and presses the 
accelerator pedal. A _ centrifugal-type 
automatic clutch engages when the en- 
gine reaches a preset speed. The 
sweeper is equipped with front-wheel 
autymobile-type steering, both foot and 
parking brakes, and sealed ball and 
roller bearings throughout. Various 
types of brushes are available. 





MOBILIFT LINE ADDITIONS 


Two additions to its line of materials 
handling equipment were made recent- 
ly by the Mobilift Corporation, Port- 
land, Ore., when the company announ- 
ced production of its Models E (stand 
up) and ER (sit down), 2,000-lb. 
capacity fork trucks. Both trucks fea- 
ture Mobilift’s Lev-R-Matic controls 
and a new 3-cylinder, air-cooled en- 
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The Tennant power sweeper is reported to have a sweeping capacity of 43,500 


sq. ft. of area per hour 
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gine. This power plant is governed at 
2,500 r.p.m. 

The ER model has “Mobil-Spring 
Suspension” knee-action rear wheels, 
ie., each rear wheel is independently 
sprung, through use of a heavy duty 
spring and an airplane-type shock ab- 
sorber. This new knee-action feature, 
the manufacturer maintains, will de- 
crease both operator fatigue and 
maintenance costs. 








A one-ton capacity chain hoist in action. 
Efficiency of these units is said to be 
95 per cent, enabling one worker to 
lift 1,000 Ib. 3 ft. in 20 sec. 


LIGHTWEIGHT HAND HOIST 


A line of lightweight hand chain 
hoists in capacities ranging, in half- 
ton jumps, between 14 ton and 2 tons 
was recently brought out by the Phila- 
delphia Division of Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, 11000 Roose- 
velt blvd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. Yale 
states that these hoists weigh only one- 
half as much as conventional hoists of 
the same capacity. (The 14-ton capac- 
ity model is said to weigh 37 Ib.) 

High strength aluminum castings, al- 
loy steel and fewer parts have com- 
bined to make these units so light, 
the manufacturer states. Chain and 
sheaves are of heat-treated alloy steel. 
All rotary shafts have ball bearings. 

A new load brake, “Synchromatic,” 
provides fast automatic braking when 
hoisting or lowering. Balanced and 
cushioned springs which force engage- 
ment of a six-tooth pawl and a 24 
tooth ratchet are said to assure posi- 
tive, immediate braking action without 
any harmful side pressure on bearings. 
A stabilizer ring speeds brake release 
tor precise inching when lowering a 
load. 

All models are provided with chain 
for a standard lift of 8 ft. Other lifts 
and chain lengths are available. 
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1.C.C. Indicates Concern About Impact 
Of Long-Haul Trucking on the Railroads 


Disapproves proposed acquisition of Keeshin by P.I.E.; Mahaffie, 
the lone dissenter, sees majority embarked on “dubious policy” 


In a decision which reflected its con- 
cern about the impact of long-haul 
trucking on the railroads’ ability to 
maintain essential services and facili- 
ties, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has disapproved the proposed ac- 
quisition of Keeshin Freight Lines by 
Pacific Intermountain Express Com- 
pany. Thus the commission has reject- 
ed the recommendations of a proposed 
report by Examiner Irving J. Raley 
(Railway Age of June 3, page 46), who 
would have approved the involved ap- 
plications, thereby sanctioning the crea- 
tion of a new transcontinental trucking 
system. 

“Transcontinental traffic, including 
the commodities most susceptible to 
motor truck competition, when moving 
in large volume, can be transported 
more economically by rail than by mo- 
tor carrier,” the commission’s report 
said. “The record indicates that this 
would still be true for hauls at distances 
much less than coast to coast. To the 
extent inroads are made by motor car- 
riers on this type of traffic, the volume 
available for mass transportation by 
railroads will be reduced, and the ad- 
vantage of rail transportation in this 
field would eventually be undermined. 

“The cumulative effect of the loss of 
such traffic to motor carriers would 
necessarily be felt by the railroads, and 
would impair, not only their service on 
commodities which motor carriers nor- 
mally solicit, but also on commodities 
which must necessarily be transported 
by rail. The shipping public would suf- 
fer from a decrease in rail service and 
it would be faced with demands for in- 
creased rates on commodities which 
must move by rail. In the administra- 
tion of the national transportation pol- 
icy the inherent advantages of rail 
transportation on volume movements of 
transcontinental traffic must be _pre- 
served.” 


Nine-to-One Decision 


While the majority report announced 
a 9-to-1 decision, it carried notations 
stating that Commissioners Rogers, Pat- 
terson, and Cross concurred only “in 
the result,” and that Commissioner 
Knudson’s “concurring opinion will be 
released later.” Commissioner Mitchell 
did not participate, while Commissioner 
Mahaffie was the dissenter. His dis- 
senting opinion said the majority had 
embarked upon what seemed to him to 
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be “a dubious policy of attempting to 
afford regulatory protection to the rail- 
road industry generally at the sacrifice 
of improved motor carrier service. . .” 

The case, docketed as No.MC-F-4401, 
is one of 43 pending proceedings on 
which 90 railroads had asked the com- 
mission to defer action for the purpose 
of conducting a general investigation of 
“long-haul” highway transportation. 
The commission has not yet acted on 
that railroad petition which was filed 
last April, nor on a like petition filed 
earlier by 16 organizations interested 
in the grain trade. (See Railway Age 
of April 15, page 65, and May 6, page 
54.) 


26,000-Mi. System 


Meanwhile, a group of railroads, and 
grain and other shipper interests, were 
protestants in the present case, as were 
several motor carriers which might be 
adversely affected by the proposed ac- 
quisition. Commission approval of the 
proposal would have joined truckers 
operating over a total of more than 
26,000 route miles. 

P.LE., which would have acquired 
the Keeshin system for a payment of 
about $1,940,000 and the assumption of 
various Keeshin obligations, now oper- 
ates 10,513 miles of routes extending 
from San Francisco, Calif., and Los 
Angeles, on the west, to Chicago and 
St. Louis, Mo., on the east, generally 
via Salt Lake City, Utah, Denver, Colo., 
and Kansas City, Mo. Its 1949 gross 
revenue was about $14,000,000. The 
Keeshin system, which went bankrupt 
and is now operated by trustees, covers 
15,560 miles of routes. It extends. gen- 
erally from Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minn., Des Moines, Iowa, and St. Louis, 
Mo., on the west, through the central 
states north of the Ohio river to points 
in northeastern states between Boston, 
Mass., and Washington, D. C. During 
1948, the system had gross revenues of 
about $10,000,000. 

The railroad protestants did not 
make much of the prospective loss of 
traffic to individual roads, the commis- 
sion said. It added that they viewed 
the proposed acquisition “in the total 
effect which would be generated by ap- 
proval, including the precedent for es- 
tablishment of additional transconti- 
nental motor carrier systems.” The 
railroads also referred to the other 
pending applications listed in their pe- 





tition seeking a general investigation. 
While the commission noted that those 
other applications “are not in issue 
here,” it did “agree that the broad as- 
pects of approval of this transaction 
must be considered.” 

Among other railroad arguments 
were contentions, as summarized by the 
commission, that “ ‘specialist’ motor 
carriers, such as P.LE., carry only 
higher-rated commodities between prin- 
cipal commercial centers; that such 
motor carriers can take enough of this 
trafic from the railroads to cripple 
them seriously . . . but cannot replace 
the railroads as carriers of all com- 
modities. . .” The railroad industry, it 
was emphasized, is the “only general 
practitioner” in the transportation busi- 
ness; and it was argued that “the na- 
tional transportation policy requires 
preservation of the railroads to meet 
the needs of national defense.” That the 
commission agreed with this view was 
indicated in discussions leading up to 
its findings. 

“The soundness of the argument of 
the railroads that their financial 
strength and potential for expansion to 
meet the needs of national defense must 
be preserved is beyond question,” the 
report said. It is “apparent,” it added, 
“that neither normal needs nor emer- 
gency needs can be met by other modes 
of transportation alone; nor can these 
needs continue to be met by the rail- 
roads, with other modes of transporta- 
tion, unless the railroads can continue 
to receive a sufficient traffic volume to 
maintain their plants and services.” 


Effect on Other Carriers 


The commission went on to list truck 
transportation’s “inherent advantages,” 
such as routes more direct than rail 
between some points, flexibility of serv- 
ice, faster service on small shipments, 
etc. “The evidence indicates,” the re- 
port added, “that these advantages de- 
crease in importance, compared with 
rail transportation, as the length of the 
haul and the size of the shipment in- 
crease. The applicants have not shown 
that these advantages of motor trans- 
portation would be applicable to the 
long-distance inter-regional and _ trans- 
continental service proposed by P.I.E.” 
The prospective impact on the protest- 
ing motor carriers was also a major 
factor in the commission’s adverse rul- 
ing. “We find,” it said, “that the effect 
of what is here proposed goes beyond a 
mere unification. . . . There has been 
no appreciable amount of traffic inter- 
changed between P.I.E. and the Keeshin 
companies. To the extent that P.I.E. 
would institute a single-line, single- 
ownership, through operation between 
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points now served by it and points now 
served by the Keeshin companies, it 
would be a new competitive service, not 
distinguishable, to this extent, from an 
extension of its service through securing 
new operating authority. .. .” 

Dissenter Mahaffie asserted with cita- 
tions that the commission has heretofore 
“encouraged unifications.” The present 
decision, as he sees it, marks a “change 
of policy” which “seems to result from 
the fear that the railroads will be un- 
able effectively to meet the competition 
which the single ownership of these 
properties by PILE. would afford.” 
Such “fear,” in Mr. Mahaffie’s opinion, 
“is not justified by the record.” Even 
if it were, he added, “it should not be 
allowed to determine the issue in this 
proceeding.” 

The dissenting commissioner went on 
to condemn “the theory that the growth 
of one type of carrier must be restricted 
lest another presently handling the 
traffic be injured.” As he sees it, such 
a theory is “not only legally unsound 
but is, from a transportation standpoint, 
dangerous.” If followed over the years. 
it “would have greatly retarded the 
development even of the railroads them- 
selves, in whose behalf it is now in- 
voked,” Mr Mahaffie continued. 

He was “unable to reconcile the 
decision” with the national transporta- 
tion policy, under which “no type of 
carrier is to be preferred.” And he was 
“not convinced that the substitution of 
our regulatory protection to the rail- 
roads in lieu of free competition be- 
tween the two modes of transportation 
is in the public interest, or that the 
prevention of the further natural growth 
of the motor-carrier industry through 
consolidation of existing operations will 
materially assist the railroads in retain- 
ing traffic to their lines.” 

The commission has before it pro- 
posed reports in two of the other pro- 
ceedings which the railroads listed in 
their petition seeking a general in- 
vestigation. In No. MC-110325, Exam- 
iner Warder Rannells has recommended 
that the commission deny an applica- 
tion wherein Transcon Lines is seeking 
authority to operate common-carrier 
trucking services over routes between 





























—From ‘‘Railroad Humor’ compiled by the St. 
Louis Southwestern 


points in California, Arizona and New 
Mexico, and points on the eastern sea- 
board. In No. MC-25567 (Sub-No. 22), 
Examiner R. Edwin Brady has recom- 
mended that the commission authorize 





Hancock-Trucking, Inc., to establish 
common-carrier services over routes be-- 
tween Evansville, Ind., and Los Angeles, 
Calif., and between Henderson, Ky., 
and New Orleans, La. 


“Scope of Reed-Bulwinkle Act Must Be Defined,” 
Attorney General McGrath Tells Practitioners 


Administration of 1.C.C., cost finding in rate cases, also debated 
at two-day convention held at St. Louis on November 9 and 10 


Serious questions remain to be re- 
solved as to the scope of the Reed- 
Bulwinkle Act and as to the interpreta- 
tion of several of its provisions, United 
States Attorney General J. Howard Mc- 
Grath warned some 250 members of the 
Association of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Practitioners at the 21st 
annual meeting of that organization 
held in St. Louis, Mo., November 9 
and 10. The attorney general’s address 
was the highlight of a business-packed 
schedule that included talks by G. 
Lloyd Wilson, professor of transporta- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who reviewed some of the major prob- 
lems facing the transportation industry 
today, and by Benjamin Miller, rep- 
resenting the Defense Transportation 
Administration, who discussed the 
emergency manpower situation and its 
effect upon transportation. 

The address by the department of 
justice head followed a luncheon at 
the Jefferson Hotel scheduled by 
Roland Rice, outgoing president of the 
I.C.C.P., in cooperation with the St. 
Louis and Kansas City chapters of 
the association and the St. Louis Traffic 
Club. President Rice placed the mem- 
bership of the organization at 3,400, 
scattered throughout the country in 
some 17 chapters. E. L. Williams, 
chairman of the St. Louis chapter, 
presided at the luncheon and introduced 
the attorney general, who spoke at 
length about the work of his depart- 
ment in fields in which LC.C. practi- 
tioners are directly concerned. 

Touching upon the Reed-Bulwinkle 
Law recently enacted, the attorney 
general asserted the time has come for 
the law to be “interpreted and applied.” 
Early settlement of questions as to 
the scope of the Reed-Bulwinkle Act 
“is also of prime importance in de- 
fining the area in the field of trans- 
portation to which Congress intended 
the antitrust laws to apply,” Mr. Mc- 
Grath asserted. 


“Commission Needs Single Head” 


The department of justice is look- 
ing forward to some decision by the 
I.C.C. with reference to the reparations 
cases in the near future, Mr. McGrath 
indicated, saying “I understand that all 
evidence has been submitted by the 
government as well as by the railroads 
in five of the cases and that steady 
progress is being made in submission 
of evidence in the remaining 12.” 

Following the luncheon, Clyde B. 


Aitchison, dean of I.-C. Commissioners, 
participated in a spirited discussion 
of ways and means of improving ad- 
ministrative efficiency of the I.C.C. He 
was the elusive target of criticism 
leveled at the commission in, a ques- 
tion and answer period led by Wash- 
ington attorney Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., 
former president of the I.C.C. Practi- 
tioners. “The commission does not 
handle the administering of its affairs 
with the efficiency which the importance 
of its labors deserves,” Mr. LaRoe as- 
serted, and charged that the lack of a 
single administrative head delayed and 
complicated all matters that came be- 
fore it. Granting that “stingy Congres- 
sional appropriations” made it difficult 
to attract the calibre of men needed to 
administer the affairs of the commission 
efficiently, he “ventured to - suggest” 
there was much merit in Commissioner 
Meyers’ proposal of “a reduction of the 
commission from 11 members to 7 or 
even 5,” and the “surrender of ad- 
ministrative authority to a competent 
administrative expert.” 


Cost Finding in Rate Cases 


Vying. with the attorney general’s 
address as the high point of the two- 
day conclave was an open forum dis- 
cussion of cost finding in rate cases 
which developed a wide divergence of 
views and drew the caustic comment of 
President-elect John R. Turney, one- 
time vice-president of the St. Louis 
Southwestern and now a practicing 
attorney in Washington, that “the ‘out- 
of-pocket cost’ theory in rate making 
is responsible for the out-of-pocket 
condition of the carriers today!” 
Moderator of the panel discussion was 
Arthur H. Schwietert, traffic director 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce & Industry. Panel members were 
Dr. Ford K. Edwards, director of the 
Bureau of Coal Economics, National 
Coal Association; E. S. Root, chief of 
research, Erie; Mr. Turney, and 
Gilbert J. Parr, director, cost and re- 
search, Waterman Steamship Corpora- 
tion. 

Dr. Edwards told the forum group 
that substantial progress had been 
made in recent years both by the 
carriers and the commission’s staff in 
assembling helpful data. “On the de- 
mand side,” he pointed out, however, 
“the formal presentations and analyses 
are often conspicuous by their in- 
dadequacies. At the same time there is 
no doubt but that as a result of long, 
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intimate contact with the problem, and 
much experimentation, the rate makers 
have built a structure which goes a long 
way toward reflecting major differences 
in the elasticities of demand. Recent 
commission studies of the distribution 
of the ‘burden’ furnish ample evidence 
in this respect.” 

Mr. Root said the danger in most 
cost studies lay in the use of in- 
adequate, incomplete or obsolete sta- 
tistics rather than in methods. Outlin- 
ing briefly certain general principles 
which he thought had gained wide ac- 
ceptance, he said: “We can all agree 
that the out-of-pocket cost should be 
the floor for rates . . . That in seeking 
adjustments of individual rates or 
particular groups of rates, knowledge 
of the out-of-pocket cost is important, 
and it is desirable to include an ap- 
portionment of constant costs. . . . That 
when the entire rate structure is under 
review, such as in Ex Parte cases 162- 
166 and 168, the question is primarily 
whether the rates cover all costs and 
yield a fair return. Finally, cost of 
service is only one element in rate 
making. It is not a substitute method.” 

Mr. Turney here opposed the 
theories advocated by Messrs. Edwards 
and Root, and emphasized that “the 
use of costs in rate making is as 
dangerous as it is essential,” while 
granting that these discussions did 
serve to “narrow the area of disagree- 
ment.” 

Representing water carriers on the 
cost finding panel, Mr. Parr said: 
“First, I am of the opinion that the 
cost for each agency involved in a rate 
proceeding should be introduced so 
that the regulatory bodies and others 
may be informed as to the economy 
and fitness of the various transport 
agencies to handle the traffic. Secondly, 
I think that both out-of-pocket and 
fully distributed costs should be in- 
troduced, as both are useful in helping 
to judge the compensatory level of a 
rate and the relative contribution made 
by the traffic to the carrier’s overhead 
burden. Thirdly, I feel that in order 
to make the costs as useful as possible, 
it is necessary to supplement them with 
economic data dealing with the volume 
of movement, the value of the com- 
modity, market and carrier competi- 
tion, and the effect which the rate it- 
self may have upon the movement of 
the traffic and the carrier’s earnings. 
I feel that only in this manner can an 
intelligent disposition of all the issues 
in a proceeding be made.” 


New Officers 


Carl Giessow, director of the Trans- 
portation Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, acted as toast- 
master at the annual dinner of the as- 
sociation, held in the Jefferson Hotel 
on November 9. The morning of No- 
vember 10 was given over to special 
committee meetings, followed by elec- 
tion of officers for 1950-51. The new 
officers are: President, Mr. Turney; 
secretary, J. K. Hiltner, general traffic 
manager, United States Pipe & Foundry 
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Co., Burlington, N. J.; treasurer, 
Charles E. Bell, Washington, D. C. The 
following were named vice-presidents 
for various districts of the association: 
No. 2—S. S. Eisen, attorney, New 
York; No. 4—Frank H. Cole, Jr., as- 
sistant general counsel, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio; No. 6—Paul 
H. Hardin, general traffic manager, 
Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga.; 
No. 8—Mr. Schwietert; No. 10—Ernest 
Porter, commerce counsel, state of 
Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa; No. 12— 
Frank A. Leffingwell, Dallas, Tex.; No. 
14—I. N. Early, traffic manager, Bill- 
ings Traffic Bureau, Billings, Mont.; 
No. 16—Howard G. Freas, Public 
Utilities Commission of California, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Wages Top Revenue 
In Baggage Service 


1.C.C. bureau’s “Comment” 
analyzes results for 1949 


A study of the cost of providing bag- 
gage service on Class I roads in 1949, 
indicating that wages alone were more 
than seven times the revenue received, 
was included in the latest issue of the 
“Monthly Comment,” regular publica- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Econom- 
ics and Statistics. 

The article on baggage service, which 
showed that revenue in 1949 was $2.9 
million while wages totaled $22.2 mil- 
lion, appeared in the “Comment” along 
with others covering railroad financial 
results for the first nine months of 1950. 
There was also an article on railroad 
net corporate working capital, while 
other articles discussed the increased 
use of heavy track rail since 1939, and 
analyzed intercity passenger traffic for 
1949. 

Referring to the “substantial and in- 
creasing annual losses” from baggage 
service, the bureau said revenues fell 
21.4 per cent from 1945 through 1949. 
During the same period wages rose 44 
per cent; and by last year the total 
revenue amounted to only 13.2 per cent 
of the wage costs. 

Losses incurred in maintaining bag- 
gage service may well be relatively 
larger than those resulting from either 
mail or express service, the bureau said. 
It pointed out that wage losses are not 


the whole story, and that other items 
chargeable to baggage service include 
maintenance costs, repair and deprecia- 
tion on baggage cars and combination 
cars having baggage space, the cost of 
hauling and switching these cars, and 
the cost of maintaining baggage room 
space. Actual amounts involved in these 
items cannot be determined from avail- 
able statistics, the bureau said. 

The 1950 financial results, contained 
in this issue, covered the first nine 
months of the year and made com- 
parisons with like periods in 1949 and 
1948. Net income after all charges has 
reached $465 million for 1950, as com- 
pared to $279 million in 1949 and 
$504.6 million in 1948. Net railway 
operating income for the current year 
stands 37.3 per cent above that of last 
year, but is still 8.5 per cent under the 
1948 figure. 

“Federal income tax accruals ‘in- 
creased from $200.6 million in the 1949 
period to $342.3 million in 1950 or 70.6 
per cent,” the bureau said. This in- 
crease reflects both increased earnings 
and accruals for the 1950 increase in 
income tax rates. The bureau noted 
that accruals in the 1950 period were 
6.3 per cent higher than in 1948. 

Discussing operating revenues for the 
first nine months, the bureau said 
freight revenue was up 5.7 per cent over 


1949, while passenger revenue declined ‘ 


8.9 per cent. Freight revenue in 1950 
has increased in all districts and re- 
gions, and passenger revenue has de- 
clined in all areas. Total revenue for 
the 1950 period was placed at $6,757.7 
million, an increase of 3.8 per cent over 
that of last year. 


Working Capital 

Net corporate working capital, i.e., 
total current assets less total current 
liabilities, for all Class I roads com- 
bined increased in the past year, mark- 
ing the first such increase since 1945. 
According to the bureau’s figures, this 
item went up 15.5 per cent (from $1.3 
million to $1.5 million) between August 
31, 1949, and August 31, 1950. “Quick 
assets,” i.e., cash plus temporary cash 
investments, also increased for the first 
time since 1945, going up from $1,599.7 
million to $1,900.9 million or 18.8 per 
cent. 

On August 31, 1950, the “quick as- 
sets” of Class I roads as a whole were 
sufficient to cover 96 per cent of the 
total current liabilities. A year earlier 
the corresponding percentage was 84.9, 
the bureau said. During the year there 





Volume of intercity passenger traffic in passenger-miles by kinds of transportation, Years 1948-1949 





Passenger-miles Percent of Percent of 
(millions) change annua! total 
1949 vs. 
s Transport Agency 1948 19491 1948 1948 1949 
1. Railways, steam and electric ............. coe 41506 35,718 —14.7 11.62 7.98 
2. Highways: 
jotor carriers of passengers .............. 23,529 21,151 —10.1 6.53 4.73 
PORN UONOUNOIINE Sec adiivuscaccvicecs 287,423 382,755 +33.2 79.74 85.52 
3. Inland waterways, including Great Lakes ..... 1,670 1,179 —29. A6 .26 
4. Airways (domestic revenue service) .......... 5,941 6,761 +13.8 1.65 1.51 
ES DBR ieee SEES ae ee ae ae 360,457 564 +24.2 100.00 100.00 
1Preliminary estimates. 
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A DRAMATIC HIGHLIGHT of “Frisco 
Day” and the dedication of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco’s new shops and 
yard at Springfield, Mo., came when 
these diesel passenger and freight loco- 
motives burst through paper-covered 


shop entrances following a dedicatory 
address by the road’s president, Clark 
Hungerford. The formal dedication of 
the new facilities, put into use several 
months ago, was described on page 94 
of the Railway Age of November 11 





had been increases in all territories, 
ranging from $4.3 million in Pocahontas 
region to $154.1 million in eastern dis- 
trict. 

The net corporate working capital 
figures shown above include materials 
and supplies, but if the latter are ex- 
cluded the increase in the past year 
rises from 15.5 per cent to 63.2 per cent. 
With materials and supplies excluded, 
the percentages of increase in net 
corporate working capital varied greatly 
by territories. This range of increase 
was from 20.5 per cent in the south to 
299.7 per cent in Pocahontas region. 
Heavier Rail 

Turning to its article on the increased 
use of heavy track rail, the bureau said 
that during the period between 1939 
and 1949 Class I roads replaced large 
quantities of main track rails with those 
of heavier weights. The average weight 
of rail per yard in all main tracks in- 
creased from 94.7 pounds to 101.37 
pounds in the 10-year period. 

At the beginning of the period 40.33 
per cent of the main track mileage was 
laid with rail weighing 100 or more 
pounds per yard. By the end of 1949 
the percentage had risen to 54.59. The 
bureau directed particular attention to 
the increase of 17,422-mi. in track laid 
with 110 to 114-Ib. rail, and to the in- 
crease of 16,584-mi. in the 130 to 139-lb. 
class. The total mileage for these two 
weight groups was about one-third of 
all main track mileage at the close of 
1949, the bureau said. 

The accompanying table, reproduced 
from the “Comment,” was included in 
the bureau’s discussion of 1949 inter- 
city passenger traffic. The bureau noted 
that total 1949 passenger-miles in- 
creased 24.2 per cent over 1948, but 
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among the various transport agencies 
only private automobiles and the air 
lines showed increases. Railroads han- 
dled only 7.98 per cent of the estimated 
total passenger-miles in 1949. This was 
a decrease of 14.7 per cent below 1948, 
when the railroads accounted for 11.62 
per cent of all passenger-miles. 

Other articles appearing in the “Com- 
ment” noted, among other things, 
freight forwarder returns for the first 
half of 1950. Compared to the like 1949 
period, the forwarders showed an in- 
crease in total net income of 640 per 
cent, their net having gone up from 
$242,790 to $1,797,516. Meanwhile, the 
rail proportion of total transportation 
purchased by forwarders dropped off 
from 70 per cent in 1949 to 68.6 per 
cent in 1950. The motor carrier pro- 
portion also declined slightly, but the 
amount of water transportation pur- 
chased by forwarders went up 105.4 
per cent. The bureau noted, however, 
that this gain by water carriers involved 
only a small percentage of the total 
purchased transportation. 


Knudson Would Carry 
On “Business as Usual” 


Transport agencies can carry on “a 
large segment of business as usual” 
so long as they don’t adopt “too much 
of the attitude of business as usual,” 
Defense Transport Administrator James 
K. Knudson said in addressing a No- 
vember 8 meeting of the Traffic Club 
of Washington, D. C. Mr. Knudson 
anticipated that there will be “stresses 
and strains,” but added that his counsel 
“as of the moment” is that there is “no 
need for any unwarranted hysteria.” 

The D.T.A. administrator went on to 


urge that all interested parties resolve 
to “lighten the burden” by continuing 
to maintain “high morale and good 
manners.” As to D.T.A., Mr. Knudson 
said it will be his purpose to set up 
that agency and administer it in much 
the same way that the former Office 
of Defense Transportation was op- 
erated. 

The D.T.A. organization, he con- 
tinued, will not be large. He expects 
to have no more than “25 or 30” on 
the Washington staff, while field op- 
erations will involve adding about 40 
employees to the staff of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Service. It is Mr. Knudson’s role as 
the member of the I.C.C. to whom the 
Bureau of Service reports that makes 
him administrator of D.T.A. 

In other parts of his address, Mr. 
Knudson contrasted the government- 
operation policy of World War I with 
the World War II set-up. The latter, 
which involved “private operation 
under government controls,” was 
proved by experience to be the “best 
way,” the D.T.A. administrator as- 
serted. He also said that creation of 
D.T.A. was necessary at this time be- 
cause the LC.C.’s statutory powers 
were not adequate to deal with all 
situations. 

Mr. Knudson was introduced by 
E. F. Lacey, executive secretary of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, who 
is chairman of the club’s speakers com- 
mittee. Club President F. G. McGann, 
who is general agent of the New York 
Central, presided at the meeting. 


Myers, Donnell Won't 
Be in the New Senate 


Last week’s elections resulted in de- 
feats for Senator Myers, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, and Senator Donnell, 
Republican of Missouri. Senator Myers, 
the Senate’s Democratic whip, has also 
been chairman of the interstate and 
foreign commerce subcommittee -which 
is making a comprehensive study of 
domestic land and water transporta- 
tion; and Senator Donnell is sponsor 
of the so-called anti-strike bill, $.3463, 
to outlaw strikes or lockouts arising 
out of disputes within the purview of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

Senator Donnell has been a member 
of the Senate committee on labor and 
public welfare. That committee’s 
chairman—Senator Thomas, Democrat 
of Utah—was also defeated. Senator 
Murray, Democrat of Montana, is in 
line for the chairmanship. 

Meanwhile, Senator Johnson, Demo- 
crat of Colorado, will continue as 
chairman of the committee on _ inter- 
state and foreign commerce. His seat 
was not involved in the election, his 
term not having expired. Senator 
Myers was the only member of this 
committee to be defeated. Other 
members whose seats were involved 
won reelection. They are Senators Mc- 
Mahon of Connecticut and Magnuson 
of Washington, Democrats, and Tobey 
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of New Hampshire and Capehart of 
Indiana, Republicans. 

Because of Republican gains, there 
will perhaps be a change in the divi- 
sion of committee memberships in the 
new Congress. Senate committees now 
consist of eight Democrats and five 
Republicans, while House committees 
consist of 17 Democrats and 11 Repub- 
licans. 

As to the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, its chair- 
man—Representative Crosser, Demo- 
crat of Ohio—was reelected. Three of 
its other Democratié members were de- 
feated in the election. They are Rep- 
resentatives Biemiller of Wisconsin, 
Wilson of Oklahoma, and Linehan of 
Illinois. Another member, Representa- 
tive Sadowski, Democrat of Michigan, 
had previously been defeated in a 
primary contest for renomination, while 
a fifth vacancy was created by the death 
of Representative Bulwinkle, Democrat 
of North Carolina. All 11 Republican 
members of the House committee were 
reelected. 

Among other highlights of the elec- 
tion were the defeat of the Senate’s 
Democratic leader, Senator Lucas of 
Illinois, who lost to Everett M. Dirksen; 
and the victory in Ohio of Senator Taft, 
Republican, who was vigorously op- 
posed by organized labor. 


Acme Sets Up Overseas 
Air Cargo Service 


On November 13 Acme Air Cargo, 
Inc., 2 Lafayette street, New York 7, 
an affiliate of Acme Fast Freight, in- 
augurated a trans-Atlantic air cargo 
service by which overseas shipments 
by air can be forwarded under a ne- 
gotiable order waybill to more than a 
hundred destinations in Europe, Africa 
and Asia. A terminal to handle these 
shipments has been established at Pier 
42, East river, New York, to which 
freight can be moved by any domestic 
air or surface carrier. 


Cuts Non-Defense 
Use of Aluminum 


Use of aluminum for non-defense 
purposes will be cut 35 per cent be- 
ginning with the first quarter of 1951 
under Order M-7, issued Novem- 
ber 13 by the National Production Ad- 
ministration. The order provides that 
users of aluminum may not use for 
non-defense purposes more than 65 
per cent of their average quarterly use 
during the first six months of this year. 

The reduction was delayed until 
January “to provide time for necessary 
adjustment,” N.P.A.’s announcement 
of the cut said. It went on to note 
that, in December, users of aluminum 
“will be permitted 100 per cent of 
their average monthly consumption” 
during this year’s first six months. 

Exempt from the order will be per- 
sons using less than 1,000 Jb. of alu- 
minum a year. This is “to assist small 
business,” as N.P.A. put it. Also, 
“pending development of requirements 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ending 
November 11 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
November 16 as follows: 


Surplus Shortage 
Plain Box 0 15,451 
Auto Box 27 238 
Total Box 27 15,689 
Gondola 19 5,551 
Hopper 79 5,478 
Covered Hopper 0 139 
Stock 80 70 
Flat 64 225 
Refrigerator 3,891 10 
Other 315 200 
Total 4,475 27,362 





for the electric power industry,” the 
order does not apply “to ‘contracts 
placed prior to the date of the order 
for delivery before next April 1 of 
aluminum conductor cable, wire and 
bus bar for the production, transmis- 
sion or distribution of electric ener- 
gy.” 

Aluminum used for maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies is permit- 
ted at 100 per cent of the base pe- 
riod. As to inventories of aluminum, 
the order stipulates that they may not 
exceed 60 days supply, “or a practical 
minimum working inventory, whichever 
is less.” 


RRs Set Records in 1950, 
Faricy Tells A.A.R. Meeting 


Railroads have set new records in 
train loads and train speeds in 1950, 
William T. Faricy, president of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, said 
on November 17 at the organization’s 
annual meeting in New York. As a re- 
sult, Mr. Faricy added, the transpor- 
tation output of the average freight 
train is at an all-time high. The job be- 
ing done is equivalent to moving more 
than 20,000 tons of freight one mile in 
an hour, which is nearly 14 per cent 
above the peak output of the years of 
World War II and almost three times 
as much as it was 30 years ago. 

Mr. Faricy reported that as a result 
of the program for increasing the trans- 
portation capacity of the railroads 
adopted at a special meeting of the 
A.A.R. on July 28 (see Railway Age of 
August 5, page 53), there are now more 
than 120,000 new freight cars on order, 
or three times the number on order on 
July 1. Moreover, the A.A.R. president 
continued, the number of cars awaiting 
repair has been reduced by 16 per cent. 
This has been accomplished by enlarg- 
ing car repair forces and extending 
shop working time. “The railroads are 
keeping pace with current repair de- 
mands,” Mr. Faricy said, “and at the 
same time are giving heavy repairs to 
or rebuilding 35,000 cars a month. This 
has reduced to less than 6 per cent of 


car ownership the accumulation of bad 
order cars which had grown up during 
the period of car surpluses in 1949 and 
early 1950, and further reductions will 
be made in the months aheau.” 

Pointing out that “demands of the 
national defense are being met current- 
ly, and will continue to be met as they 
develop,” Mr. Faricy stated: “It has not 
been possible at all times to maintain 
a full car supply for all civilian traffic, 
but in October, which is probably the 
peak of the year’s loadings, there was a 
smaller car shortage reported than in 
August. With the rising rate of con- 
struction of new cars, and continuing 
reduction in the number of cars need- 
ing repair, made possible through al- 
locations of steel by the National Pro- 
duction Authority, there is every reason 
to believe that the situation will be fur- 
ther improved.” 

The annual report of the A.A.R. was 
released at the member road meeting. 
In its section of the report the Car 
Service Division pointed out that one of 
the ways by which the nation’s freight 
car fleet can be made to produce more 
transportation service is by loading 
more freight into each car. “Heavier 
loading not only results in stretching 
the car supply during periods of car 
shortages, but it also means increased 
earnings per car handled, reduction in 
road-haul car-miles and in terminal 
switching, increased net tons per train 
and certain other savings to the car- 
rier,” the C.S.D. said. “Shippers and 
consignees share in the benefits through 
having a less number of cars to load or 
unload, with resultant savings in cleri- 
cal work and, in some cases, savings in 
demurrage and accessorial charges.” 

“The field force of the division, along 
with other work programs, has given 
attention to possibilities for heavier 
loading, especially to commodities mov- 
ing in volume in closed cars, where op- 
portunity for increasing the tonnage 
per car is most frequently found. There 
has been a general response by ship- 
pers and consignees, with consequent 
substantial savings in the number of 
ears required to transport the tonnage. 
Continuation of these efforts will be an 
important part of the program of our 





C. E. Denney to Retire 
From Northern Pacific 


C. E. Denney will retire as president 
of the Northern Pacific on December 
31, and will be succeeded by the road’s 
present executive vice-president, Robert 
S. Macfarlane. Action on Mr. Denney’s 
retirement and the election of Mr. Mac- 
farlane came at a meeting of the com- 
pany’s board of directors and was an- 
nounced at the road’s St. Paul, Minn., 
headquarters. 

Mr. Denney will continue to be as- 
sociated with the N. P. as a director, 
and will serve in a consulting and ad- 
visory capacity from headquarters at 
the company’s office at 630 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 
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field force in the year ahead.” The di- 
vision also anticipated that an addi- 
tional 150,000 to 200,000. freight cars 
will be ordered by the end of 1951, or 
not later than the fall. of 1952, under 
the program adopted by the July 28 
special member road meeting, in order 
to insure delivery before the target date 
of July 1, 1953. 

The Purchases and Stores Division 
reported the following projects as 
among those it had programmed for 
1951: Give special attention to net 
profit to be derived from sorting and 
cutting operations of scrap and to keep 
scrap handling forces currently advised 
of sales prices of scrap; develop ship- 
ment of lumber in open top cars in unit 
loads in connection with mechanical 
handling; study savings possible 
through seasonal storage of fuel oil; 
collaborate in development of standard 
specifications for diesel lubricating oil; 
work toward increased branch ware- 
house stocks of diesel parts to reduce 
railroad inventory burdens; and consid- 
er further the proposed specifications 
for standard baggage wagons and ma- 
terial storage racks and trays. 


“D. F.” Cars in Production; 
360 Ready by December 1 


The General American-Evans Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., has announced 
that an initial mass production run 
of 360 of the new “D.F.” box cars 
(described in the Railway Age of 
May 13, page 48) which will be com- 
pleted about December 1. The com- 
pany said that the all-steel, 50-ft. cars 


were coming off of the assembly line 
at the rate of approximately 15 cars 
per day. As they are completed, the 
cars will be leased to those roads with 
whom General American-Evans has al- 
ready negotiated leasing arrangements. 

For the past 4 months the initial 25 
cars have been in constant revenue 
operation on 8 different railroads. Co- 
incident with the announcement of the 
building of the new cars, the company 
described the reactions of shippers and 
consignees to the performance of those 
cars already in service. It also told of 
the cars’ performance revenue-wise 
based on records which the company 
has kept as their lessor. 

According to these records, one of 
the cars earned $1,208 in less than 15 
days while another earned $2,192 in 
a typical month and _ still another 
earned $1,902 in one month. The least 
productive car was one assigned to 
special service of one shipper who re- 
quired its return from the destination 
empty. Making only one-way revenue 
trips, this car managed to earn over 
$500 per month. General American- 
Evans attributes the high earnings of 
the cars to a number of factors, among 
them being the cars’ ability to double 
the average pay-load capacity and the 
relative speed with which they can 
be loaded and unloaded. The record 
showed that the “D.F.” cars averaged 
more miles per day, and made more 
trips, than the average standard box 
car. Because the cars are leased to a 
road at less than $150 per month, and 
because the carrier need make no capi- 
tal investment, the total gross profit in 








THIS STATOR for a 90,000-kw. gener- 
ator weighs over 375,000 Ib. and is 
the heaviest single piece of equipment 
ever shipped by the General Electric 
Company. Two 100-ton cranes were re- 
quired to hoist the stator onto the flat- 
car. The car itself weighs 112,300 Ib. 
and is one of only 14 such cars in the 





country capable of carrying the stator. 
From Schenectady, N. Y., to Yates, Ga., 
the stator’s destination, the car trav- 
eled over the Delaware & Hudson, the 
Pennsylvania, the Norfolk & Western, 
the Winston-Salem Southbound, the Sea- 
board Air Line, the Southern and the 
Central of Georgia 





one case was over $1,000 for less than 
one month for one car, the company 
reported. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended November 11 totaled 839,- 
612 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on November 16. 
This was a decrease of 22,572 cars, or 
2.6 per cent, compared with the pre- 
vious week; an increase of 203,789 
cars, or 32.1 per cent, compared with 
the corresponding week last year; and 
a decrease of 32,067 cars, or 3.7 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent 
1948 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended November 4 totaled 862,- 
184 cars, and the summary for that 
week as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, A.A.R., follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, November 4 


District 1950 1949 1948 
a see 147,045 107,349 150,858 
Allegheny .... 171,210 87,718 171,804 
Pocahontas ... 64,352 18,682 58,088 
Southern ..... 136,049 98,925 130,910 
Northwestern . 137,564 78,797 126,267 
Central Western 138,408 126,798 136,368 
Southwestern . 67,556 60,712 69,291 





Total Western 
Districts .... 343,528 266,307 331,926 


Total All Roads 862,184 578,981 843,586 








Commodities: 
Grain and grain 





Products ... 58,650 55,862 52,317 
Livestock ..... 14,469 16,105 16,390 
MES i ceibnea’s's 153,805 53,411 149,215 
SD Vebiavas 15,866 3,862 14,918 
Forest products 46,567 39,992 44,651 

PRS ere 67,983 7,423 61,690 
Merchandise I.c.!. 88,196 89,144 107,746 
Miscellaneous . 416,648 313,182 396,659 
November 4 .. 862,184 578,981 843,586 
October 28 .. 887, 591,315 930,973 
October 21 .. r 589, 926,976 
October 14 .. 888,559 583,948 912,957 
October 7 .. 863,676 574,228 891,651 





Cumulative total 

44 weeks .. 32,892,278 30,730,538 36,731,178 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended November 4 totaled 88.,- 
532 cars, compared with 92,555 cars 
for the previous week, and 83,638 cars 
for the corresponding week last year, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
November 4, 1950 .. 88,532 36,753 
November 5, 1949 .. 83,638 32,739 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
November 4, 1950 .. 3,281,346 1,380,462 
November 5, 1949 .. 3,323,782 1,360,516 


Asks I.C.C. for Inquiry 
Into S.P. Car Service 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for an _investiga- 
tion of freight car service on the South- 
ern Pacific. 

Represénting members in northern 
California and western Oregon, the 
association filed a petition with the 
commission charging that in those 
areas the S.P. has failed to provide an 
adequate supply of cars for loading 
lumber and forest products. This con- 
dition has been going on in varying 
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degrees for 45 years, but has been 
particularly bad for the past three 
years, the petition charged. 

The supply of S.P. freight cars in 
serviceable condition “has not been 
kept in reasonably adequate relation 
to the volume of traffic originated,” 
the association said. It added that the 
road places “an inordinate reliance 
on the use of foreign-line-owned cars” 
for loading the traffic originated on its 
own lines. 

Since 1937, the petition said, car- 
load traffic on the S.P. has increased 
about 80 per cent, while car owner- 
ship has increased only about 9.6 per 
cent. It placed August, 1950, car own- 
ership at 63,261, including 52,909 
box, flat, and gondola cars, and added 
that anticipated ownership a year 
hence will be only 68,729 cars. Be- 
tween May 6 and September 23, the 
petition said, daily shortages on the 
S.P.’s_ Pacific Lines averaged 1,596 
cars. 

The petition also asked the commis- 
sion to investigate freight car distribu- 
tion practices on the S.P. It said the 
association believes that northern Cali- 
fornia and western Oregon areas are 
subjected to inequalities of distribution 
~ aga overall S.P. car pool. 


Oral Argument in Class 
Rate Case December 18 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has assigned the Class Rate Case 
(No. 28300) for oral argument before 
the entire commission at Washington, 
D.C., on December 18. Secretary W. 
P. Bartel’s notice said the parties will 
be heard erally and upon written memo- 
randa, in the nature and in lieu of 
briefs, “which may be served and sub- 
mitted within five days from the close 
of oral argument.” : 


New Order on Seating 
Negroes in Dining Cars 


After reconsideration of the Hen- 
derson case in the light of the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision of 
last June, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has determined that the 
assailed Southern dining car rules “in 
themselves constitute an undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and _ disad- 
vantage” to the Negro complainant 
“and others.” Release of the commis- 
sion’s decision on November 10 drew 
from the Southern’s vice-president and 
general counsel, Sidney S. Alderman, a 
statement asserting that the road “al- 
ready had complied with the Supreme 
Court decision” by establishing new 
dining car rules effective last July 1. 

The complainant in the case was E]- 
mer W. Henderson, and the Supreme 
Court’s decision was embodied in an 
unanimous opinion announced June 5 
(see Railway Age of June 10, page 
71). The dining-car rules condemned 
by that decision provided that a spe- 
cial table, seating four persons, be 
curtained or partitioned off and re- 
served “exclusively for colored pas- 
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sengers,” and that other tables in the 
diner be reserved “exclusively for 
white passengers.” The I.C.C. had 
found that these rules were not in vio- 
lation of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The commission’s present finding, 
“in conformity with the Supreme Court 
decision,” is that the assailed rules 
were unduly prejudicial “to the ex- 
tent that dining car service to inter- 
state passengers holding tickets en- 
titling them to use such service, is re- 
fused or denied to any person because 
of race when a dining car with an 
unoccupied seat, or seats is available.” 
The order accompanying the commis- 
sion’s report requires the Southern to 
“cease and desist” from applying the 
condemned rules to its dining-car serv- 
ice. 

The curtains or partitions have been 
removed, and the new regulations 
which became effective July 1 read as 
follows: 

(1) Passengers seeking dining car serv- 
ice shall be seated at vacant seats in the 
diner in the order of their entrance into 
the diner. Waiting passengers must not un- 
duly block the aisles of the dining car. 

(2) The steward shall seat diners so as 
to promote efficient service with comfort 
and satisfaction to the diners. For example, 
when practicable parties of two, three or 
four will be seated together. When enter- 
ing singly, women will be seated with 
women, men with men, young people with 
young persons, elderly persons with elderly 
persons, white persons with white persons, 
and Negroes with Negroes. In following 
the above illustrations, stewards will bear 
in mind (occupied space permitting), 
white passengers should be seated from 
the buffet or kitchen end of the dining car 
and Negroes from the opposite end. (From 
the ends toward the middle). No passen- 
ger seeking dining car service during the 
meal hour shall be refused such service 
when there is a vacant seat in the diner. 

(3) It is the immediate duty of the 
dining car steward to seat passengers in 
the diner and under the general juris- 
diction of the passenger conductor to main- 
tain good order among the passengers and 
afford prompt service to them. 

Mr. Alderman said he felt that these 
rules are in “full keeping” with the 
LC.C. order. 


Emken Becomes Director 
Of 1.C.C. Accounts Bureau 


Cecil W. Emken has been appointed 
director of the Bureau of Accounts 
and Cost Finding of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He had been 
acting director of the bureau since 
May 31, when former Director Ford 
K. Edwards resigned to join the staff 
of the National Coal Association. 

Mr. Emken’s appointment was an- 
nounced by I.C.C. Secretary W. P. 
Bartel in a November 10 statement 
which also said that Bert L. Challand 
had become chief of the bureau’s 
Field Service, a position formerly held 
by Mr. Emken; and that Bernard V. 
Moffett had succeeded Mr. Challand as 
chief of the bureau’s Depreciation 
Section. 

Mr. Emken has been with the com- 
mission for 23 years, prior to which 
he served 10 years in the accounting 


department of the Union Pacific. His 
service with the commission embraces 
9 years as an examiner with the for- 
mer Bureau of Accounts, and 12 years 
in the Accounting Section of the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers, including 6 
years as chief of that section. In De- 
cember, 1949, he was transferred to 
the Bureau of Accounts and Cost Find- 
ing to become chief of that bureau’s 
Field Service. 

In that position, Secretary Bartel’s 
notice explained, Mr. Emken “had di- 





Cecil W. Emken 


rection of the field investigation work 
of all types of carriers and the super- 
vision of the work of the branch of- 
fices and the district accountants who 
work out of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers’ field offices, and also had direc- 
tion of the formulation and audit of 
the annual and quarterly reports re- 
quired of Class I motor carriers of 
property and Class I motor carriers of 
passengers.” 

Mr. Challand has been on the com- 
mission’s staff for the past 25 years. 
Previously he had been in railroad 
service for 10 years with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the U.P., and 
with the United’ States Railroad Ad- 
ministration for 5 years. Mr. Moffett, 
who has been with the commission 24 
years, was previously in railroad serv- 
ice for 10 years with the New York, 


New Haven & Hartford. 


Soo Line Becomes Classroom 
For Minneapolis Teachers 


General offices and shops of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie became one huge classroom on 
October 25 as teachers from public 
schools of the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area flocked through the railroad’s fa- 
cilities to learn how a railroad is man- 
aged and operated. The teacher-in- 
struction program was part of a “Busi- 
ness-Education Day” observed by 
business organizations throughout the 
entire Twin Cities area. 

As the teachers assembled in the 
committee room of the First National- 
Soo Line building, they were met by 
Advertising Manager J. W. Lydon, who 
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acted as host and guide for the trip, 
and who introduced the group to 
President G. A. MacNamara and other 
executive officers of the road. With 
each introduction, Mr. Lyon outlined 
the duties and responsibilities of each 
officer — a pattern which continued as 
the teachers passed through each of 
the departmental offices and the me- 
chanical and operating departments’ 
facilities at Shoreham yard in north- 
east Minneapolis. Mr. Lydon also pro- 
vided the teachers with historical and 
statistical material enabling them to 
grasp more fully the far-flung nature 
of a railroad and its operation. Prior to 
their tour of yard and shop facilities 
at Shoreham, the teachers had lunch- 
eon aboard a tbusiness car specially 
spotted for the occasion 


“Barriers” Not Curtailing 
Trucking of Farm Products 


Vehicle-weight limitations and taxa- 
tion are “trade barriers” to truckers 
handling agricultural commodities, ac- 
cording to the latest issue of “The 
Marketing and Transportation Situa- 
tion,” published by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

In an article discussing the outlook 
for transportation of farm products, 
the bureau said new “barriers” may 
be developing from fees and taxes, as 
many areas seek “new sources” of 
revenue for highway construction and 
other purposes. 

These factors are not expected to 
curtail motor carrier operations, how- 
ever, as the bureau noted that 1950 
ton-miles of for-hire and _ private 
trucks combined will probably exceed 
“substantially” the all-time record set 


by those carriers in 1949. This 1949 
record was 52 per cent above the pre- 
war high set in 1941, and was 7 per 
cent over 1948, the bureau said. 

As to rail transportation of agricul- 
tural commodities, the bureau said car- 
loadings for the first eight months of 
1950 were about the same as those of 
last year and were 13 per cent below 
1948. It commented that although some 
rate reductions have been made, the 
year 1950 has been “something of a 
postwar record” because it has had 
no general increase in railroad rates. 

Discussing the “widespread” diver- 
sion of agricultural products to trucks, 
the bureau illustrated with three com- 
modities, potatoes, oranges and butter. 
In the case of potatoes, diversion ac- 
counted for more than 10 per cent of 
the 1949 truck. unloads at nine ma- 
jor markets. In the movement of 
oranges from Florida, trucks gained 
about 46 per cent in volume between 
1948 and 1949 because of diversion. 
In the case of butter moving to six 
major markets, trucks gained about 14 
per cent because of diversion between 
the two years, while the railroads lost 
about 17 per cent. 


Gas Turbine Power 
No Immediate Solution 


There is not yet sufficient factual 
data to establish that the gas turbine 
is, or will be, more economical or more 
attractive for general railway use than 
the diesel locomotive. 

This statement was contained in the 
conclusions of a paper, “Diesel En- 
gines or Gas Turbines for Locomo- 
tives?” included for round-table dis- 
cussion at the Pan American Railway 
Congress in Mexico City. The paper 





FOLLOWING THEIR ASSOCIATION’S 
RECENT CONVENTION in_ Boston, 
Mass., a group of railway magazine edi- 
tors, accompanied by wives and guests, 
participated in a trip to Bangor, Me., 
Mt. Desert Island and Belfast, via 
Bangor & Aroostook bus and Belfast & 
Moosehead Lake train. The group is 
shown here at breakfast in a B. & A. 
diner-lounge car spotted for the occasion 
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at the Bangor station. A.R.M.E.A. Presi- 
dent-elect Alfred E. Greco, of the Pull- 
man Company, and Mrs. Greco are at 
the right of the first row, and at the 
same table with them are C. A. Paul, 
president of the B. & M. L., and Mrs. 
Paul. Clifford G. Massoth, of the Illinois 
Central, present president of A.R.M.E.A., 
is on the left in the third row. To his 
right is W. |. Hall, B. & M. L. auditor 


was prepared by N. C. Dezendorf, di- 
rector of sales of the Electro-Motive Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation, 
La Grange, Ill., who is a member of 
the Industrial Advisory Committee of 
the United States National Commission 
in the congress. General Motors, with 
extensive experience in building gas 
turbines for aviation use is now investi- 
gating the possibilities in other applica- 
tions of the gas turbine at its Allison 
division, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The paper, which reviews the his- 
tory of gas turbine development and 
its progress to date, also concludes: 

“There seems, furthermore, little imme- 
diate prospect that the gas turbine will 
establish such outstanding economic ad- 
vantages, compared with the diesel, as to 
justify the premature claim that the proven 
economies of the diesel locomotive will 
be quickly surpassed. 

“Guerationsl problems, such as varia- 
tions in output with variations of tempera- 
ture and altitude, and sustained high 
efficiency over a wide range of loads may 
take some years to solve. A gas turbine 
locomotive would still’ retain all the elec- 
trical equipment and running gear of the 
existing diesel locomotive, representing 
perhaps 80 percent of the whole in terms 
of initial cost and annual charges such 
as interest, depreciation and maintenance. 

“The main features of the gas turbine, 
such as lightweight and small sizes, have 
no particular advantage in locomotive 
application. Accordingly, the incentive to 
develop the gas turbine for locomotives is 
less than in many other applications, par- 
ticularly aircraft and stationary uses. 

“It appears sensible, therefore, to adopt 
a forward policy as follows: (1) Let the 
gas turbine develop firstly in the applica- 
tions such as aircraft, power stations, and 
other stationary applications where it has 
a natural advantage and then apply, so 
far as possible, this development work 
to the locomotive; (2) Protect the current 
investment in diesel-electric locomotives 
by concentrating developments in the field 
of gas turbine locomotives on a power 
unit which will exactly replace the exist- 
ing diesel engine prime mover. If and 
when the gas turbine can be made to 
show superior advantages and economy, 
the power unit alone, representing only 
say 20 per cent of the cost of the locomo- 
tive, can then be substituted for the 
existing engine.” 

A parallel between the popular hue 
and cry for the diesel engine in its ear- 
lier development days and some of the 
current “propaganda” concerning the 
gas turbine is developed in the paper. 

“About the time of World War I there 
grew a demand for diesel engines of more 
compact size and lighter weight for such 
applications as submarine propulsion, and 
even as aircraft engines. The latter de- 
velopment was stimulated by a desire for 
minimum weight of fuel and elimination 
of fire hazard. 

“During this period many enthusiasts 
for the new type of power made claims 
for the diesel engine which subsequently 
proved to be exaggerated. They prophesied 
that the diesel engine would supersede all 
known forms of power, including the gaso- 
line engine in the motor car and the steam 
engine, in both its reciprocating and tur- 
bine forms.” 

The paper then brings out the fact 
that despite the early overall predic- 
tions, “there is no natural economic 
application for the diesel engine in the 
automobile.”’ and it has found no real 
(Continued on page 75) 
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APPEARANCES 


Both low costs and good appearances are important aims of 







railroads, but frequently they don’t go together. In the flame- 






cleaning of locomotive tenders, both aims are accomplished. 






Costs are held down because flame-cleaning is a quick economical 






method for loosening old paint, scale and dirt. The material that 


















is loosened by the flames is easy to brush off to geta down-to-steel 
finish. A prime coat applied to the warm, bone-dry steel surface 


flows easily and gets down into the “pores” of the steel. 


Flame-cleaning helps appearance because, when paint is applied 





to the dry, warm surface, it bonds tighter and stays on longer. 
Flame-cleaned tenders will maintain that new fresh-from-the-shop 


. look longer. 


Ask OxWELD how to extend flame-cleaning applications in your 


shops and on your bridges and structures. 


OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE DIVISION 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


uc) 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 
in Canoda: 


Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 





SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE 
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im = BUDD ~DELIVERS FIRST 
“GALLERY” CARS TO THE BURLINGTON 


ALL-STAINLESS STEEL, AIR-CONDITIONED, 
148 PASSENGER, TWO-LEVEL CARS FOR 
BURLINGTON SUBURBANAIRE SERVICE 


The order was for 30 cars and we have now delivered 
18 of them. 

When the first three were placed in service, a 
group of veteran commuters was invited to try 
them out. At least two of the passengers had been 
Burlington commuters for nearly half a century. 
The Chicago Tribune reported they greeted the 
new equipment “‘with spontaneous enthusiasm.” 

The cars are the standard 85 feet in length and, 
thanks to imaginative Budd-Burlington space en- 
gineering, seat their 148 passengers on two easily- 
accessible levels, almost doubling the capacity of 
a conventional car of the same length and weight. 
The Burlington expects their operating economies 
and ability to attract traffic to have an immediate 
and important effect on commuter revenues. 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Penna. 
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Immaculate service becomes the 
rule when the diner kitchen is 
all-ENDURO ... and it in- 
variably pays off in patron good- 
will! How better can traffic be 
promoted than by creating an 
atmosphere of travel luxury 


+. the ENDURO way? 


ae 


MAKES KITCHEN SENSE 


An all-ENDURO diner kitchen makes 
sense—with its great ease of cleaning, its 
resistance to tarnishing, rust and corrosion 
from food acids and salts, its ruggedness 
and its long life. In doing so, it produces 
traffic dollars. 


LONG LIFE-—Installations of over twenty 
years ago are still in operation and with 
efficiency unimpaired and undiminished! 
LOW-COST MAINTENANCE-—Replace- 
ment, repair, daily cleaning and upkeep 
. all three are minimum! For ENDURO 








is a strong, hard alloy steel—stainless through 
and through—with a smooth pore-free 
surface as sanitary as glass. 

MORE MILEAGE with an all-ENDURO 
kitchen is a foregone conclusion. The 
slightly higher initial cost is quickly re- 
covered in operation economies. From there 
on ENDURO proceeds to turn in hand- 
some dividends. 

Why not investigate—today? Call your 
equipment manufacturer or nearest Republic 
representative and ask for estimates! 


CHECK ALL 10 ADVANTAGES: Rust- and Corrosion-Resistance e Heat-Resistance 
@ High Strength e No Metallic Contamination e Sanitary Surfaces ® Easy to Clean e Eye Appeal 


For Complete Details Write 





e Easy to Fabricate e Long Lifee Low End Coste What more can be desired in a material ? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio e GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO e¢ Export Dept.: Chrysler Bldg., New York, 17, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 70) 
place in aircraft nor in larger power 
stations. 

The paper reviews the advantages 
which led the diesel to supersede the 
steam locomotive and then develops 
the question of whether the gas tur- 
bine gives promise of retaining these 
advantages, pointing out: 

(1) The turbine has lighter weight and 
more compact size than the diesel, but 
the weight is needed for tractive effort; 
there may be some “justification for the 
claim that eventually the gas turbine 
should be cheaper to manufacture than the 
diesel engine, the cost advantage at pres- 
ent is in favor of the diesel.” The turbine 
locomotive can be built in standard sizes 
just as the diesel. 

(2) “The reliability of the gas turbine 
cannot yet be claimed as high as that of 
the diesel engine.” When operated at 1,000 
deg. F. the blade life of the gas turbine 
is as long as that of the steam turbine. 
But, efficient locomotive operation involves 
operating temperatures approximating 
1,400 deg. F. “Limitations of pressure ratio 
and temperature presently limit the effi- 
ciency of the gas turbine to little more 
than half that of the diesel engine. Fur- 
thermore, while the efficiency of the latter 
is sustained at a relatively constant value 
over a wide range of loads, the gas tur- 
bine has much less efficiency at partial 
loads than at full load. Output and effi- 
ciency are extremely sensitive to variations 
in temperature. Output increases as the 
air temperature to the compressor falls. 
The power unit, therefore, has serious dis- 
advantages when the type of operation to 
which it is applied involves wide variations 
in ambient temperature conditions.” To a 
lesser extent output and efficiency are 
affected by atmospheric pressure. 

(3) “The gas turbine has not yet sub- 
stantiated claims that it can equal the 
diesel’s economic advantage to the rail- 
roads. While the turbine may burn lower 
cost fuel than the diesel, the lower effi- 
ciency of the turbine may be expected 
to offset this advantage. As yet unproven 
are claims for lower maintenance cost 
because of the rotary nature of the equip- 
ment, although it does seem probable 
that the gas turbine will have a lower 
ene oil consumption than the die- 
sel. 

(4) “While sharing the cleanliness of 
the diesel, the gas turbine locomotive will 
have offsetting disadvantages of a high and 
objectionable noise level and a_ hazard 
associated with exhaust heat discharge.” 

Summarizing a study of operating 
costs of the two types, the paper de- 
velops that increased fuel cost of the 
gas turbine can hardly be recovered by 
reduced lubricant or repair costs des- 
pite the use of cheaper fuel. It points 
out that operating costs for diesels are 
factual, but in relation to the gas tur- 
bine they are optimistic figures which 
still remain to be proved. 


September Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to the 
American Trucking Associations trans- 
ported in September 4,039,690 tons of 
freight, a decrease of 9.3 per cent be- 
low the previous month’s total of 4,- 
455,215 tons, but an increase of 20.5 
per cent above the 3,353,383 tons 
transported in September, 1949. The 
figures, according to the A.T.A., are 
based on comparable reports from 262 
truckers in 41 states. 
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I.C.C. Service Order No. 865, which 
imposes increased demurrage charges 
running up to $20 per day, has been 
modified by Amendment No. 3. The 
amendment, effective November 16, 
suspended until January 16, 1951, the 
application of the order to refriger- 
ator cars. 


Pakistan.—tThis country’s govern- 
ment, according to Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, has requested bids covering 
supply and delivery, for the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, of 14 meter-gage lo- 
comotive boilers and 32 diesel-electric 
freight and passenger locomotives. 
Bidding instructions and other perti- 
nent data on the locomotives are avail- 
able on a non-refundable fee basis 
from the Office of the Commercial 
Counsellor, Embassy of Pakistan, 1744 
R_ street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Similar data on the boilers is avail- 
able on the same basis from the Office 
of the Director General of Railways, 
Railway Division, Ministry of Com- 
munications, Karachi, Pakistan. Bids 
on both lots of equipment should be 
sent direct to the latter of the two 
agencies listed. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


The Central Western Shippers 
Advisory Board will hold its 62nd 
regular meeting at the Cornhusker Ho- 
tel, Lincoln, Neb., on December 11 and 
12. Highlights of the meeting will in- 
clude a joint dinner with the Lincoln 
Traffic Club on December 11 and a tour 
through the Havelock shops of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy the fol- 
lowing afternoon. V. S. Peterson, of 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., will 
be the principal speaker at the main 
luncheon session on December 12. 





The annual meeting of the Freight 
Claim Division of the Association 
of American Railroads has been 
called for May 22-24, 1951. The ses- 
sions will be held at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., New 
York division, will hold its next 
meeting on November 22, in room 
5928, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, at 7:45 p.m. “What a Passen- 
ger Representative Does” will be the 
subject of an address by Christopher 


F. McLaughlin, passenger representa- 
tive, New York Central. The Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville’s new movie, 
“The Hoosier Line,” will be shown. 


E. H. Williams, regional sales man- 
ager of the Railway Express Agency 
at Chicago, will address the Minne- 
sota Hotel Association’s 32nd an- 
nual meeting and convention to be 
held in. Minneapolis, Minn., on No- 
vember 25. Mr. Williams will discuss 
the relationship of Railway Express 
to hotels and the benefits derived by 
hotels from using that service. 


The Toronto Railway Club will 
hold its 16th annual dinner on Decem- 
ber 2, at 7 p.m., in the Royal York 
Hotel. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie has 
ordered 500 90-ton hopper cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company at an estimated cost 
of $4,250,000. Delivery is scheduled for 
the fourth quarter of 1951. 





The Burlington Refrigerator Ex- 
press was reported in this column on 
November 11 as having ordered 350 re- 
frigerator cars from the Havelock 
(Neb.) shops of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. Railway Age has since 
been advised that a final decision as to 
where the cars will be built has not 
been made. 


The Chicago & North Western 
has ordered seven 70-ton covered hop- 
per cars from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. Delivery 
is scheduled for the second quarter of 
1951. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacifie has ordered 250 covered 
hopper cars, 50 cabocse cars and 30 
gondola cars from its own shops. It is 
estimated by the road that the caboose 
cars will be delivered in June, 195], 
the covered hoppers in October and the 
gondolas in November. 


The Chieago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific has ordered 500 70-ton gondola 
cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. for delivery in the fourth 
quarter of 1951. These cars, plus the 
500 flat and 350 box cars reported or- 
dered in Railway Age of September 2, 
page 95, complete purchases author- 
ized by the road’s board of directors 
as reported in the issue of August 19, 
page 54. The directors have just au- 
thorized the purchase of 3,000 box 
cars. 


The Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern has ordered 10 steel caboose cars 
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from its own shops for delivery in the 
first quarter of 1951. 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
has ordered 300 50-ton 50%-ft. auto- 
mobile box cars from the General 
American Transportation Corporation 
and 200 70-ton 5214-ft. gondola cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 
The box cars, to cost approximately 
$2,185,000, are scheduled for delivery 
in the third quarter of 1951, and the 
gondola cars, to cost about $1,146,000, 
are scheduled for delivery in the 
fourth quarter of 1951. 


The Great Northern has ordered 
100 70-ton covered hopper cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. at 
an estimated cost of $660,000. Delivery 
is scheduled for the third quarter of 
1951. 


The Kansas City Southern has 
ordered 100 50-ton automobile box 
cars from the General American Trans- 
portation Corporation at an approxi- 
mate cost of $900,000. Deliveries are 
scheduled for June and July next year. 
The inquiry for these cars, plus 300 
additional box cars, was reported in 
Railway Age of May 13, page 68. 


The Lake Terminal has ordered 
150 70-ton gondola cars and 150 70- 
ton hopper cars from the Magor Car 
Corporation. 


The Mather Stock Car Company 
has ordered 100 40-ton fresh-meat 
refrigerator cars from its own shops. 
Construction will begin during the 


first half of 1951. 


The Newburgh & South Shore 
has ordered 100 70-ton gondola cars 
from the Magor Car Corporation. 


The New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis has ordered 50 70-ton covered 
hopper cars and 150 70-ton flat cars 
from the Greenville Steel Car Company. 
Delivery of the cars, which will cost 
an estimated $1,400,000, is scheduled 
for July and August, 1951. 


The Union has ordered 500 70-ton 
gondola cars from the Greenville Steel 
Car Company at an estimated cost of 
$2,840,000. Delivery of the cars is 
scheduled for August and September, 
1951. 


The Wabash has ordered 50 70- 
ton gondola cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. for delivery in Au- 
gust, 1951. 


The Youngstown & Northern has 
ordered 150 70-ton gondola cars from 
the Greenville Steel Car Company at 
a cost of $900,000. Delivery is sche- 
duled for the fourth quarter of 1951. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Pennsylvania shortly will 
place orders for 66 new passenger- 
train cars to re-equip completely its 
New York-Washington, D. C. “Con- 
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gressional” and the Washington-Bos- 
ton, Mass., “Senator.” Included in the 
order will be 32 coaches, 4 coach- 
lounge cars, 2 conference room cars, 
16 parlor cars, 4 parlor-observation- 
lounge cars and 4 twin-unit dining 
cars. All cars will be divided equally 
among the four sections of the two 
trains, with the exception of the con- 
ference room cars, one of which will 
go into each of the two new sections 
of the “Congressional.” The confer- 
ence room cars, for daytime occupancy, 
will have 8 private rooms, each room 
seating five persons; meals will be 
served in the rooms. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Argentine National has or- 
dered 30 1,400-hp. diesel-electric loco- 
motives from the International General 
Electric Company. Deliveries of the lo- 
comotives, which will cost $7,500,000 
and be powered by American Locomo- 
tive Company diesel engines, are 
scheduled to begin early in 1952. 


The Canadian National has or- 
dered 40 diesel-electric locomotive road 
freight units for delivery early next 
year. General Motors Diesel, Ltd., will 
build 14 “A” and 14 “B” units, all of 
1,500 hp., and the Montreal Locomotive 
Works will construct 6 “A” and 6 “B” 
units, all of 1,600 hp. They will be 
operated in long and short haul serv- 
ice between Halifax, N. S., and Winni- 
peg, Man. 


The Missouri Pacific Lines have 
ordered 124 diesel-electric locomotive 
units, authorization to purchase which 
was reported in Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 28, page 181. The MP. itself will 
receive five 3-unit 4,500-hp. and two 
2-unit 3,000-hp. freight locomotives and 
three 2-unit 4,000-hp. passenger loco- 
motives from the American Locomo- 
tive-General Electric Companies; two 
3-unit 4,500-hp. and two 2-unit 3,000- 
hp. freight locomotives, five 2-unit 
3,000-hp. and 22 1-unit 1,500-hp. road- 
switching locomotives and 17 1-unit 
1,200-hp. switching locomotives from 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation; and 20 1-unit 1,- 
200-hp. switching locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. For the 
Gulf Coast Lines the purchase includes 
seven l-unit 1,500-hp. road-switching 
and five l-unit 1,200-hp. switching loco- 
motives, all to be built by the Electro- 
Motive Division. The International- 
Great Northern will get eight 1-unit 
1,500-hp. road-switching locomotives, 
six of which will be built by Electro- 
Motive and two by Baldwin. 


Quebec, North Shore & Labra- 


dor.—See Construction column. 


IRON & STEEL 


The New York Central System 
has ordered 101,300 net tons of steel 
rail, and rail joint bars, costing about 
$7,700,000. The rail, to be installed 





next year by the Central and affiliated 
railroads, will be of 105-lb., 127-lb. and 
132-lb. weights. Orders were placed 
with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and the Inland Steel Company. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Baldwin, Lima-Hamilton 
Consolidation Effected 


Marvin W. Smith, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and G. A. 
Rentschler, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Lima-Hamilton Cor- 
poration, have announced that direc- 
tors of their respective companies have 
declared effective the previously an- 
nounced agreement and plan of reor- 
ganization whereby Baldwin will 
change its name to the Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation and acquire all 
assets of Lima-Hamilton in exchange 
for Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton stock. (See 
Railway Age of August 12, page 75.) 

Pursuant to this reorganization plan, 
Baldwin expects to transfer, before No- 
vember 29, to the newly organized 
Baldwin Securities Corporation, its 
stock in the Midvale Company and in 
General Steel Castings Corporation 
and the cash derived by Baldwin from 
the sale earlier this year of its stock 
in Flannery Bolt Company, in ex- 
change for which Baldwin is to re- 
ceive all Baldwin Securities stock. The 
Baldwin directors have declared a di- 
vidend payable December 20, to stock- 
holders of record November 29, in 
shares of Baldwin Securities on the 
basis of one securities corporation 
share for each Baldwin share. 

While the plan has been made effec- 
tive, actual transfer of Lima-Hamilton 
assets to Baldwin, and issue of new 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton stock to pres- 
ent Lima-Hamilton stockholders, will 
not occur until after November 29. 


Small Road-Rail Switcher 
Shown by Whiting 


An unusual self-powered automotive 
type vehicle which can be used for 
switching was unveiled by the Whit- 
ing Corporation at Grand Central Sta- 
tion, Chicago, on November 15, in a 
special preview attended by railroad 
and industrial executives and press rep- 
resentatives. 

The vehicle, called the “Trackmo- 
bile,” is small, and light in weight 
(6,000 lb.) and operates on rails when 
switching, but can travel about as 
easily on road or ground as on rails. In 
spite of its light weight, the unit is 
capable of moving loaded freight cars. 
A detailed account of the vehicle will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of Rail- 
way Age 


Herbert L. Baldwin, who was 
removed last August as assistant vice- 
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For Smooth, Acceleration, and 
Control of Hoist, Rotating and Travel 


The new, electrically operated DYNAMATIC CLUTCH, available only 
on Brownhoist locomotive cranes, provides a smooth, responsive 
flow of power never before possible with the usual disc or 
mechanical clutch for transmitting power to the machinery 

of a crane. The DYNAMATIC CLUTCH is essentially a driven rotor 
revolving on anti-friction bearings within a rotating coil 
energized by a smali flow of current from the starting battery. 
The new DYNAMATIC CLUTCH has a 32-step control. Power 
response is steady and sensitive. Loads may be raised, lowered, 
or rotated smoothly and accurately without the use of mechan- 
ical brakes. Torsional impulse and vibration from the power 
source is completely eliminated. The DYNAMATIC CLUTCH 
provides a cushion between the engine and crane machinery. When 
clutch is fully engaged there is no appreciable slippage. Since 
there is no contact between the revolving field and armature, there 


is no friction between moving parts nor drag between the parts 
when the controller is in the off position — no parts need replace- 

R 4 OWN H () IST ment other than inexpensive brushes. The new DYNAMATIC CLUTCH 
is one more good reason it pays to buy a BROWNHOIST. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION ¢« BAY CITY, MICHIGAN e¢ DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Canadian Brownhoist Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Spokane. 
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The Complete Line of Respirators 














Protection With Comfort 


Style No. 731 
Chemical Cartridge 
For Organic Gases and 
Vapors—BM 2303 


Style No. 750D 
For Mists and All Dusts 
BM 2151 


Here is the most complete line of Bu- 
reau of Mines approved respiratory 


Oy @ protective equipment. It includes filter 
x 


and cartridge type respirators which 


are effective against all dusts, mists, 
fumes and low concentrations of 
Dependable Products Since 1870 
*T_M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A= IN 





organic vapors. Ease of breathing 
and comfortable fit assure a low 
fatigue factor. Choose exactly 
what you need from selector 
tables in our new catalog. Get a 
copy from your nearest WILLSON 
distributor or write direct to 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 
24] Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
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president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford in charge of public rela- 
tions and advertising, is now heading 
his own public relations firm in Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Baldwin is president of a 
staff of public relations and publicity 
men, including photographers, now 
handling public relations for several 
New England organizations. Head- 
quarters of the firm — Herbert L. 
Baldwin & Associates — are located 
in Winchester, Mass., a suburb of 
Boston. “We are specializing in handl- 
ing, or directing, public relations and 
publicity of firms or organizations 
which may have such problems in New 
England.” Mr. Baldwin told Railway 
Age. “While we are, in no sense, an 
advertising agency and will not func- 
tion as such, our permanent staff, and 
its available auxiliary members, are 
competent to prepare advertising copy.” 
An outline of Mr. Baldwin’s railway 
career was published on page 58 of the 
Railway Age of August 19. 


Charles H. Eisenhardt, formerly 
assistant manager of the electrical 
products sales division of American 
Steel & Wire Co., a subsidiary of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, has been 
appointed manager of the division, to 
succeed T. F. Peterson, who has re- 
signed. 


Harry G. Morrow, formerly sales 
manager for welded products for the 
Spang-Chalfant division of National 
Supply Company, has been appointed 
vice-president of L. B. Foster Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


John J. Kenney, director of sales 
promotion of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, has 
been promoted to general service man- 
ager, in charge of all customer serv- 
ice functions ef the company. Appoint- 
ments of Iwor C. Armistead, Jr., 
formerly customer engineering man- 
ager at Philadelphia, Pa., as man- 
ager of customer engineering in New 
York, and William E. Gallagher, 
assistant customer engineering man- 
ager at Los Angeles, Cal., as adminis- 
trative assistant in the customer engi- 
neering department at IBM _ world 
headquarters in New York, also have 


been announced. 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion of Delaware, the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, the 


H. C. Frick Coke Company, and 


the United States Coal & Coke 
Co., four wholly owned subsidiaries of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, will be brought together into a 
single operating company on January 
1, 1951, Irving S. Olds, chairman of 


'the board, has announced. This single 


company, Mr. Olds said, will also be 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the cor- 
poration, Known as the United States 
Steel Company, and will have head- 
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quarters in a new office building in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Benjamin F. Fairless, who is 
now president of United States Steel 
Corporation of Delaware, will become 
president of this single company,” Mr. 
Olds added. “He will continue as presi- 
dent of the parent company, United 
States Steel Corporation. The other 
principal executives of this single oper- 
ating company will consist of five exe- 
cutive vice-presidents: Clifford F. 
Hood — operations; David F. Aus- 
tin—commercial; Roger M. Blough 
—law and secretarial; Maleolm W. 
Reed—engineering, and George W. 
Rooney—accounting. 

“Mr. Hood is now president of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation,” Mr. 
Olds continued. “Messrs. Austin, Reed 
and Rooney are now vice-presidents of 
United States Steel Corporation of 
Delaware, and Mr. Blough is secretary 
and general solicitor of that subsidi- 
ary. The president and these five exe- 
cutive vice-presidents will constitute an 
executive committee of this single com- 
pany, of which committee Mr. Fair- 
less will be chairman and Mr. Hood, 
vice-chairman. After January 1, 1951, 
the present sales offices of Carnegie- 
Illinois will be conducted in the name 
of United States Steel Company. There 
will be no change in the present cus- 
tomer relationships of Carnegie-Illi- 
nois. The new program does not affect 
the other subsidiaries of the corpora- 
tion, which will continue in business as 
in the past.” 


Howard M. Palmer has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of 
Lewis-‘Shepard Products, _Ince., 
Watertown, Mass., and Crawfordsville, 
Ind. He formerly was New England 
district sales manager for the General 
Fireproofing Company and _ during 





Howard M. Palmer 


World War II was assistant materials 
superintendent in charge of materials 
handling at Bethlehem Hingham Ship- 
yard. He has since directed sales for 
the Lewis-Shepard power division, the 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent appointment. 
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Lawrence L. Garber, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Ameri- 
can-Fort Pitt Spring division of H. K. 
Porter Company, McKees Rocks, Pa. 





OBITUARY 


Burt T. Anderson, transportation 
research director of the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., with headquarters at 
Swissvale, Pa., died on November 8, 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Anderson was 
born on October 31, 1884, at Alexis, 
Ill., and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1907 with a B. S. de- 
gree in electrical engineering. He en- 
tered the signal apprenticeship course 


of Union Switch in July, 1907. On 





Burt T. Anderson 


June 1, 1910, Mr. Anderson entered the 
service of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe as a draftsman, being promo- 
ted on October 1 of that year to con- 
struction foreman. In March, 1913, he 
was appointed assistant signal engineer 
of the Santa Fe system, serving in that 
capacity until June, 1914, when he was 
appointed assistant signal engineer on 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
On June 1, 1923, Mr. Anderson left the 
Lackawanna to become superintendent 
of signals of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
at Richmond, Va., which position he 
held until September 1, 1927, when he 
resigned to accept a position as assis- 
tant to the vice-president of the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. In 1929 he was 








appointed assistant to the president. 
In January, 1937, Mr. Anderson was 
appointed general sales manager, 
and in July, 1940, was promoted to 
transportation research director. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Division 4 of the J.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—To abandon 
5.4 mi. of the Big Falls branch, between Hunt- 
ing, Wis., and Big Falls. 

DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—To aban- 
don 53.21 mi. of its narrow-gage main line 
between Mears Junction, Colo., and Hooper. 
Division 4's report noted that federal and state 
highways closely parallel the line with “numer- 
ous’ motor carriers authorized to operate 
throughout the area. Operation of the line has 
been conducted at increasing deficits during the 
past several years, the division said, adding that 
substantial expenditures for rehabilitation would 
have to be made if operations were continued. 

LEHIGH VALLEY.—To abandon 16.7 mi. of 
branch line from a point west of Ludlowyville, 
N. Y., to a point east of Aurora. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—To abandon 3.8 mi. of 
branch line between Irvona, Pa., and Berwin- 
dale, retaining for use as a tail track about 
1.3 mi. of line on which strip coal loading 
facilities are located, at the Irvona end of the 
segment. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—To abandon its so-called 
Keister branch, 1.4 mi., from Waltersburg, Pa., 
to the end of the line. 

PENNSYLVANIA READING SEASHORE.—To 
abandon two branch line segments in New Jer- 
sey, and to abandon operation over a third seg- 
ment owned by the West Jersey & Seashore. 
The latter road will abandon the line over which 
the P.-R. S. operates. The branch lines involved 
ore: P.-R. $.—6.3 mi. of Mullica Hill branch be- 
tween Glassboro and Mullica Hill, cad 1.06 mi. 
of Cape May Real Estate branch from junction 
with Cape May branch to end of line; and 
W. J. & $.—4.5 mi. of Riddleton branch between 
Elmer and Daretown. 

In authorizing these abandonments, the com- 
mission also dismissed, at the roads’ request, 
the application for authority to abandon 6.2 mi. 
of branch line between Pleasantville and Somers 
Point. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—To abandon approxi- 
mately 11 mi. of branch line between Kurand, 
Cal., and Fruto. This abandonment was incor- 
rectly reported as having been authorized in 
Railway Age of August 12, page 80. It should 
have been reported as an abandonment applica- 
tion at that time. 

TREMONT & GULF.—To abandon its line be- 
tween Eros, La., and Tremont, approximately 





Application has been filed with the 


I.C.C. ‘by: 

PENNSYLVANIA.—To abandon operation of 
its ferry across the Hudson river between Jersey 
City, N. J., and Cortlandt street, New York. The 
road’s application said the ferry has operated 
oe loss since the opening of the Holland Tun- 
neil. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Southern.—A _ contract for grad- 
ing and drainage at this company’s 
new Ernest Norris yard at Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been awarded to the 
MacDougald Construction Company of 
Atlanta, Ga. Work will start immedi- 
ately and it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 cu. yd. of earth will 
be moved in the grading process. 


Quebec, North Shore & Labra- 
dor.—As reported in the Railway Age 
of November 11, page 98, contracts 
have recently been awarded to a group 
of Canadian companies for construc- 
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LOCATION and approximate route of the Quebec, North Shore & Labrador, and 
of the new iron ore deposits which it will serve 


tion of this new line, approximately 
360 mi. in length, from Seven Islands, 
Que., to the newly explored Quebec- 
Labrador iron ore deposits. The loca- 
tion of these ore fields and of the 
Q. N. S..& L. line, with relation to 
major cities in eastern Canada and 
northeastern United States, are shown 
on the accompanying map. 

Although Mont Joli, Que., (on the 
Halifax, N. S.-Levis, Que., line of the 
Canadian National and the Canada & 
Gulf Terminal) is the nearest existing 
railhead to Seven Islands, most of the 
materials and supplies for the new 
line will be shipped by water from 
Montreal, Que., to Seven Islands, where 
waterside facilities are now under con- 
struction. Rail line construction will 
necessarily begin at that point and 
proceed northward, since the area to 
be traversed north of Seven Islands is 
presently accessible only by air. 

The single-track line will be laid 
with 132-lb. rail, with local gravel bal- 
last and treated ties to the extent that 
they can be obtained. Some native tim- 
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ber will be used on the north end of 
the road. The ruling grade will be 
0.4 per cent southbound — the direc- 
tion of the loaded movement — and 2 
per cent northbound. The principal 
river crossing will be on a bridge 230 
ft. long and 130 ft. high, about 14 mi. 
north of Seven Islands. The line’s only 
tunnel, about 600 ft. long, will be 
close to the same river crossing. 

When the line is in full operation, 
about 1955, it is planned to move about 
10 million tons of ore during each 
six-month shipping season. Motive 
power for this movement will consist 
of about 55 1,500-hp. diesel-electric 
locomotive units. These, it is antici- 
pated, will normally be operated in 
multiples of four, hauling 100-car trains 
of 100-ton hopper cars. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—Plans 
for a $300,000 addition to this road’s 
recently completed Springfield, (Mo.) 
diesel shops have just been announced. 
The new project will add four more 
tracks, two of them with servicing pits, 





in a 95-ft. by 249-ft. addition to be 
constructed along the north side of 
the present building, the north wall 
of which was built to be readily re- 
movable if further expansion of the 
shop was indicated. Work on the proj- 
ect will begin as soon as materials, 
now on order, are delivered. 


FINANCIAL 


Baltimore & Ohio.— Annual 
Meeting.—This road’s stockholders, at 
the annual meeting in Baltimore, Md., 
on November 20, will be asked to ap- 
prove the road’s guarantee of pay- 
ment by the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh of all sums payable by the 
latter under a conditional sales agree- 
ment involving purchase of 34 diesel- 
electric locomotives costing approxi- 
mately $5,336,218. The B. R. & P., al- 
most wholly owned by the B. & O., is 
operated as part of the latter’s sys- 
tem. 





Cleveland Union Terminals.— 
To Call First Mortgage Bonds.—This 
company plans to call its $41,614,400 
of outstanding first mortgage bonds for 
redemption on April 1, 1951, and ex- 
pects to issue new bonds to provide a 
major portion of the necessary funds, 
Gustav Metzmann, president, has an- 
nounced. The bonds are guaranteed 
jointly and severally by the New York 
Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and the New. York, 
Chicago & St. Louis. 


Great Northern.— Acquisition.— 
This road has applied to the LCC. 
for authority to acquire control of the 
Pacific Coast Railroad by purchasing 
its capital stock for $1,700,000. The 
latter is a 22.4-mi. line between Se- 
attle, Wash., and Maple Valley, with 
an additional 7.4-mi. branch between 
Maple Valley and Black Diamond. 
Present owner of the short line’s stock 
is the Pacific Coast Company which, 
according to the G.N., has been ac- 
tively trying to sell the line for 10 
years. The G.N.’s application said it 
would pay for the line in 10 annual 
payments of $170,000 each, and that 
the unpaid balance from year to year 
will bear interest at 3 per cent. It also 
said that acquisition of this line would 
enable the G.N. to aid in the industrial 
development of the greater Seattle 
area. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


I.C.C. by: . 

DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—To issue 
$1,000,000 of first mortgage series A bonds, due 
January 1, 1993, now in the company treasury. 
The bonds would be offered for sale on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Proceeds from their 
sale would reimburse the road in part for cash 
used in prepaying a note to the Chase National 
Bank of New York, and in redeeming first mort- 
aage bonds of the Denver & Salt Lake. The 
D. & R. GW. bonds. are a part of that road’s 
authorized’ principal amount of first mortgage 
bonds, totaling $40,097,700; they bear fixed in- 
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terest at 3 per cent and contingent interest at 
1 per cent. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 

WABASH.—To assume liability for $3,315,000 
of series C equipment trust certificates, the sec- 
ond and final installment of an $8,535,000 issue. 
The |.C.C. authorized the first installment of $5,- 
220,000 in June, and the new equipment to be 
purchased by the entire issue was listed in 
Railway Age of June 3, page 58. The present 
certificates will be dated as of June 1, and will 
mature in 15 | install ts of $221,000 
each, beginning June 1, 1951. Winning bid for 
the issue was that of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
and three associates, who bid 98.837 with interest 
at 2% per cent. The average annual cost of the 
proceeds will be approximately 2.56 per cent. 
The certificates were reoffered to the public at 
prices yielding from 1.65 to 2.65 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 





Security Price Averages 


Nov. Last Last 
14 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 48.30 46.86 38.12 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 95.86 92.93 86.72 


Dividends Declared 


Camden & Burlington County.—75¢, semi- 
annual, payable January 2, 1951, to holders of 
record December 15. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—Class A, $1, pay- 
able December 20 to holders of record December 


S$. 
Chicago & North Western.—preferred, $2.50, 
payable December 1 to holders of record Novem- 


r ie 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—$4,  semi- 
annual, payable Desetainns 28 to holders of 
record Decem 18. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly; common, 75¢, quarterly, both 
payable December 22 to holders of record De- 
cember 11. 

Delaware.—$1, semiannual, payable January 
2, 1951, to holders of record December 15. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—$3, payable December 
15 to holders of record November 22. 

Pittsburgh & West hg me nll end) $1, 
payable December 15 to holders of record No- 
vember 20. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—7% pre- 
ferred, $1.75, quarterly, yable December 1 to 
holders of record November 20. 

Rutland & Whitehall.—$1, quarterly, payable 
November 15 to holders of record November 1. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semiannual, 
payable January 2, 1951, to holders of record 
December 15. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


T. C. Smith, general manager, 
Western region, of the Battmore & 
Outro, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been appointed also presi- 
dent of the Totepo TERMINAL. 


The November 4 Railway Age re- 
ported, incorrectly, the appointment 
of Holly Stover as assistant to the 
president, Cuicaco, Buriincton & 
Quincy. Mr. Stover’s correct title is 
executive assistant. 


C. J. Oldenbuttel has been ap- 
pointed assistant to president of the 
Atiantic Coast Line at Wilmington, 
N. C., as was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 7. Mr. Oldenbuttel was 
born at Wilmington and received his 
education in the public schools of New 
Hanover county. He began his railroad 
his railroad career with the A.C.L. on 
April 12, 1912, as messenger at Wil- 
mington and later served as clerk in 
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the office of the auditor of disburse- 
ments, subsequently holding the fol- 
lowing positions in the office of gen- 
eral superintendent motive power and 
equipment at Wilmington: Clerk, assis- 





Cc. J. Oldenbuttel 


tant chief clerk, chief clerk, chief me- 
chanical accountant, assistant to chief 
of motive power and equipment, and 
assistant to general superintendent of 
motive power and equipment. 








David O. Mathews, general counsel of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at Chi- 
cago, has been elected a vice-president 
of that road, remaining in charge of all 
legal affairs 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


H. B. Harding, tax commissioner 
of the SourHerN Paciric, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., will 
retire from active service on Decem- 
ber 31, because of ill health. Mr. 
Harding began his railroad career in 
1902 with the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at Denver, Colo., and in 1904 
became employed by the combined 
Rock Island and St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Lines at New York. From 1905 
to 1909 he served as secretary to the 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Rock Island-Frisco Lines and 
secretary to the president of the Fris- 





co. He joined the El Paso & South- 
western in 1910 as assistant right of 
way agent, at El] Paso, Tex., and two 
years later became assistant real estate 
and tax commissioner. In 1915 he was 
advanced to real estate and tax com- 
missioner, which position he held with 
the E. P. & S. W. until that road was 
merged with the S. P. in November, 
1924. At that time he was appointed 
land and tax agent for the S. P. at 
El Paso, being transferred to San 
Francisco in 1935 to assume charge of 
all tax matters. Mr. Harding was 
made tax commissioner in August, 


1942. 


Stanley H. May, general auditor 
of the CanapIAN NATIONAL, has been 
named assistant comptroller, with 
headquarters as before at Montreal, 
Que., and Martin D. Whitaker has 
been appointed auditor of general ac- 
counts at Montreal. Mr. May was born 
at Croydon, England, and began his 
railway career in 1917 at Montreal as 
a clerk in the accounting department 
of the Grand Trunk (now C.N.). He 
became a bookkeeper -in 1918 and chief 
clerk in 1922. In 1923 he was promoted 
to chief bookkeeper of the C.N., be- 
coming assistant general accountant in 
1924, general accountant in 1930, chief 
accountant in 1932, assistant general 
auditor in 1943 and general auditor in 
1945. 


OPERATING 


As reported in the Railway Age 
of October 21, J. D. King has heen 
appointed superintendent of the Illinois 
division of the New York CENTRAL 
at Mattoon, Ill. Mr. King was born at 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, in 1899. He be- 
gan his career with the Central at that 
point in 1916 as a messenger, and in 
1920 became secretary to the assistant 
general superintendent at Indianapolis, 





J. D. King 


Ind. In 1936 he returned to Bellefon- 
taine as extra yardmaster, becoming 
night general yardmaster at Galion, 
Ohio, in 1942. From 1943 to 1944 he 
served as assistant trainmaster, and 
subsequently was advanced to train- 
master at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. King 
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It will cost you nothing extra to 

learn how Towmotor Mass Han- ca 
dling makes every materials han- 
dling job easier, faster, safer. For 
complete information, write for 
your copy of “Handling Materials 
Illustrated.””, Towmotor Corpo- 
tation, Division 21, 1226 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representa- 
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was appointed assistant to assistant 
general manager at Indianapolis in 
1946, and later that year was trans- 
ferred to Springfield as assistant su- 
perintendent. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
October 21, E. J. Gibbons has been 
appointed general manager of the 
New York CENTRAL at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with jurisdiction over the Big 
Four district, the Peoria & Eastern 
and the Louisville & Jeffersonville 
Bridge & Railroad. Mr. Gibbons was 
born at Greenville, Pa., on November 
8, 1896, and entered railroad service in 
September, 1913, as a stenographer on 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
(now N. Y. C.) at Youngstown, Ohio. 
He served successively at that point as 
accountant, timekeeper, chief time- 





E. J. Gibbons 


keeper, car distributor, yard clerk and 
yardmaster. He was transferred to 
Cleveland in 1927 as chief supervisor 
of car service, and was appointed gen- 
eral yardmaster in 1928 and trainmas- 
ter in 1938. In 1940 he was made as- 
sistant superintendent at Cleveland, 
and in 1943 was promoted to superin- 
tendent, being transferred in that a- 
pacity to Toledo, Ohio, in 1946. Later 
the same year Mr. Gibbons became 
assistant general manager at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and in 1947 was transfer- 
red in that position to Cleveland. 


O. R. Crooks, assistant general 
manager of the ToLepo TERMINAL, 
has been promoted to general man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at 


Toledo, Ohio. 


H. H. Vaughn, trainmaster on the 
Toledo division of the PENNSYLVANIA, 
has been transferred in the same ¢a- 
pacity to the Columbus division, with 
headquarters at Sandusky, Ohio. 


Frank McElroy, who has retired as 
general manager, Michigan Central dis- 
trict, of the New York CENTRAL Sys- 
TEM, at Detroit, Mich., as reported in 
the October 21 Railway Age, was born 
on October 29, 1882, at Lapeer, Mich. 
Mr. McElroy received his early educa- 
tion inthe public schools of Detroit 
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and Windsor, Ont., and subsequently 
attended Windsor Collegiate Institute. 
He entered railroad service in Novem- 
ber, 1899, as a car checker on the Mich- 
igan Central (now M. C. district, 
N. Y. C.) at Windsor. From 1901 to 
1916, he served successively as yard 
brakeman, yardmaster and_ general 
yardmaster at that point, later being 





Frank McElroy 


transferred to St. Thomas, Ont., as 
trainmaster. He became assistant su- 
perintendent at Niles, Mich., in 1926, 
and in 1929 was advanced to super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Detroit. 
After serving as assistant to general su- 
perintendent from 1933 to 1942, he was 
further advanced to assistant general 
manager, and in August, 1946, became 
general manager. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
October 28, R. J. Cannon has been 
appointed superintendent of the Battt- 
MorE & Onto at St. George, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. Mr. Cannon was born at 
Painesville, Ohio, on February 10, 
1901, and entered railroad service on 





R. J. Cannon 


May 1, 1919, as yard clerk with the 
B.&O. at Painesville. He was appointed 
chief yard clerk on May 2), 1921; 
yardmaster on April 23, 1923; night 
general yardmaster on June 1, 1928, 
and general yardmaster on April 1, 
1937, all at Painesville. On June 1, 
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NOW RAILROADS CAN END COSTLY 
SLIPPING ACCIDENTS PERMANENTLY 





Non-Slip Even on Steep Inclines 


Now, for the first time, Railroads can protect 
both passengers and employees from dan- 
gerous slipping accidents with A.W. ALGRIP 
ABRASIVE Rolled Steel Floor Plate. 

A.W. ALGRIP is made by rolling abrasive 
grain, the same type used in grinding wheels, Evendistribution of Abrasive Porticles shown 
as an integral part of the upper portion of by magnifying gicss. 
steel floor plate. Wet or dry, A.W. ALGRIP 
prevents slipping, even on steep inclines. It 
retains its non-slip qualities for a lifetime be- 
cause as the surface wears new abrasive 
particles are constantly exposed. 

A.W. ALGRIP is ideal for installation on 
freight and passenger platforms, ramps, walk- 
ways, bridges, catwalks, signal towers and on 
rolling stock. A.W. ALGRIP, unlike other abra- 
sive flooring, is light in weight but high in 
strength. It stands severe abuse without crack- 
ing and is not damaged by heat, fire or 
heavy traffic. 
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1938, Mr. Cannon became assistant 
terminal trainmaster at Willard, Ohio; 
on January 1, 1941, terminal trainmas- 
ter at Youngstown, Ohio, and Willard; 
on January 15, 1942, trainmaster at 
Garrett, Ind., and on April 15, 1944, 
terminal superintendent at Buffalo, 
N. Y. He held the latter position un- 
til his recent appointment. 


As reported in the October 28 Rail- 
way Age, Bert L. Lindley has been 
promoted to superintendent of the 
ALAMEDA Bett Line and the OAKLAND 
TERMINAL at Alameda, Cal. Mr. Lind- 
ley was born on March 25, 1894, at 
Sulphur Springs, Tex., and - entered 
railroad service as a station agent and 
telegrapher, serving in that capacity 
from 1912 to 1916 on the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco (now St. Louis-San Francisco) 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Paci- 
fic. He subsequently served in a similar 
capacity on the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient (later purchased by the Atchi- 





Bert L. Lindley 


son, Topeka & Santa Fe), and also held 
positions as train dispatcher and chief 
dispatcher for the same road. In 1929 
he became an agent on the Santa Fe’s 
Panhandle division, and in 1937 was 
appointed transportation inspector on 
the Plains division, at Amarillo, Tex., 
being advanced to trainmaster on the 
Albuquerque division in June, 1942. 
From September, 1944, to January, 
1946, Mr. Lindley served as transporta- 
tion inspector on the Arizona division, 
at Bakersfield, Cal., later becoming 
agent at Richmond, Cal., the post he 
held before his recent promotion. 


R. E. Johnson, former assistant 
superintendent of the Victoria division 
of the SoutHerNn Paciric Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, who had recent- 
ly been assigned to special work at 
Houston, Tex., has been appointed 
general manager of the Texas Mexi- 
CAN at Laredo, Tex. He _ succeeds 
G. W. Kelly, newly-appointed super- 
intendent of the Houston terminals 
for the Texas and Louisiana lines, 
(see Railway Age of November 11). 
J. W. Rush, trainmaster at Del Rio, 
Tex., has been transferred in the same 
capacity to San Antonio, Tex. J. U. 
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Tate, 
ceeds Mr. Rush. 


transportation inspector, suc- 


The SourHerRN has announced the 
following changes in its operating de- 
partment, effective November 16: Wil- 
liam H. Oglesby, superintendent at 
Greensboro, N. C., appointed super- 
intendent at Knoxville, Tenn.; Albert 
W. St. Clair, superintendent at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., appointed superintendent 
at Greensboro, succeeding Mr. Ogles- 
by; E. Rogers Oliver, Jr., superin- 
tendent at Richmond, Va., appointed 
superintendent at Asheville, succeed- 
ing Mr. St. Clair; and Charles K. 
Carter, Jr., superintendent at Knox- 
ville, appointed superintendent at Rich- 
mond, succeeding Mr. Oliver. 


TRAFFIC 


R. G. Chestnut, industrial engi- 
neer in the department of research and 
development of the CanapiaAn Na- 
TIONAL at New York, is one of 26 men 
specially selected from key positions 
in industry, government and armed 
services to examine and assist in the 
development of a comprehensive plan 
for defense coordination in Canada. 
The group is receiving special instruc- 
tion at the National Defense College, 
Kingston, Ont. Mr. Chestnut has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from 
his railway duties to undertake this as- 
signment. 


Paul D. Pederson, traveling 
freight agent of the CANADIAN Paciric 
at New Orleans, La., has been pro- 
moted to district freight agent at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. He succeeds A. Wer- 
ner Kelly, who has been transferred 
to St. Louis, Mo., to replace the late 
P. D. Salmon. Mr. Salmon’s death 
was reported in the September 23 
Railway Age. 


Edward T. Butler, general agent 
of the Erte at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed industrial agent for 
the Western district. 


Fred McGee, assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the Mis- 
SOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS at Tulsa, Okla., 
has been advanced to assistant freight 
trafic manager at Kansas City, Mo., 
to succeed the late F. H. Dowling, 
whose death is reported elsewhere in 
this issue. D. R. Miller, general agent 
at Portland, Ore., replaces Mr. Mc- 
Gee, and is in turn succeeded by L. R. 
Hahn, traveling freight and passen- 
ger agent at Seattle, Wash. W. J. 
Dooley, division freight agent at 
Kansas City, has been appointed to the 
newly created position of assistant 
general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters. 

Mr. McGee was born in Wise coun- 
ty, Tex., on August 5, 1900. He en- 
tered the service of the Katy in 1921 
in the local freight office at Dallas, 
Tex. After holding various posts in the 
traffic department at Dallas, Houston, 
Tex., and Muskogee, Okla., in 1947 
he was promoted to division freight 
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0 other doors offer 


all these advantages 


1, Overhead crane rails, extending 


only an inch or two from face of oy 


door, can’t interfere with door ac- 
tion. All overhead space is available 
for hoist, crane and conveyor equip- 
ment, 


2, All floor space around Kinnear 
Rolling Doors is fully usable at all 
times. 


3. No sacrifice of space on narrow 
loading platforms with Kinnear 
Rolling Doors. They need no room 
inside or outside the building for 
opening and closing action. 


4, Windows can be placed right next to 
Kinnear Rolling Doors. . . they are 
never blocked off when the doors 
are operated, 


5, Supports or other superstructure 
can be placed close to sides, front 
and top of Kinnear Rolling Doors 
—inside or outside the building. 


6, Light from overhead fixtures is 
never blocked off by Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors, they coil compactly 
above the opening. 


7. Wind can’t blow Kinnear Doors 
back and forth, or damage them. 
Edges are anchored in steel tracks 
from floor to ceiling! 


8. Kinnear Rolling Doors open 


straight upward, coiling completely 
out of the way of traffic, safe from 
damage. 


9, The opening is cleared from jamb 
to jamb and floor to lintel. No pro- 
jecting edges or parts to obstruct 
opening. 
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10, A continuous curtain of strong in- 
terlocking steel slats gives you extra 
protection against fire, theft, intru- 
sion, wind, weather and accidental 
damage. 

11, Kinnear smooth, upward action is 
ideal for time-saving motor opera- 
tion, with convenient remote con- 
trol. Rugged Kinnear motor opera- 
tors do the trick. 

12, Kinnear’s interlocking steel slat cur- 
tain is not only more rugged and 
longer lasting, but permits any 
number of slats to be individually 
replaced if accidentally damaged. 
Lower maintenance costs! 

You get many other advantages in addition 

to those highlighted above in Kinnear 

Rolling Doors. They are built any size, 

with motor or manual operation. Easily in- 

stalled in old or new buildings. Write for 
complete information or recommendations 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories 2020-40 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 


1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, California 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 





Saving Ways in Doorways 


Kinnear Rolling Doors 
















































CONSERVE 


ROLLING STOCK, 


YARD and Right-of-Way | 


EQUIPMENT with 


MORTEX No. 4 +g.——~ 










: wae, 


WH <CL << 


e Protects against rain and 
moisture 
@ Protects against salt brine 


e@ Protects against acid and 
alkali fumes 


e@ Odorless 
e@ Non-toxic 
@ Vermin-proof 


One application of this tested coating is 
far superior to paints and cut-back as- 
phalt products. It’s the most practical 
low-cost rust preventive for roofs, 
interiors and underframes of steel 
freight and refrigerator cars, covered 
hopper cars used for soda ash, lime 
and similar products, ice bunkers and 
equipment exposed to acid fumes and 
gases. 


It’s tops for steel bridges, cooling sys- 
tem ducts and sumps, outside storage 
tanks, tool houses and bins. 


Will not run, sag, blister or craze at 
temperatures up to 250° F. 


EASY TO APPLY 


Mortex No. 4 can be 
put on with brush, 
trowel or spray. It 
adheres to any clean, 
dry surface. and 
forms a rich, dull 


black finish. 





TRY IT YOURSELF 


Most railroads get Mortex No. 4 in 55 
gallon drums, but you can order either 
a l-gallon or a 5-gallon can and put it 
through your own comparative tests. 


Write for literature 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical Coatings since 1895 


563 Burch St., Kankakee, III. 
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and passenger agent at Tulsa, becom- 
ing assistant general freight and pas- 
senger agent there in 1948. 


MECHANICAL 


J. W. Tragnitz, master mechanic 
of the Intinois Centra at Vicksburg, 
Miss., has been promoted to general 
master mechanic at Chicago, succeed- 
ing A. G. Gebhard, who has re- 
signed. R. J. Chinn, assistant to the 
general superintendent of equipment at 
Chicago, succeeds Mr. Tragnitz. 


As a part of a general reorganiza- 
tion of mechanical department super- 
visory forces on its Pere Marquette 
district, the CHESAPEAKE & OuIo has 
announced the following changes: 
E. A. Kuhn, superintendent motive 
power, promoted to superintendent mo- 
tive power and equipment, with head- 
quarters remaining at Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; H. M. McInnes, assistant su- 
perintendent motive power at that 
point, advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent motive power and equipment 
there; W. R. Reid, master mechanic 
at Saginaw, Mich., promoted to super- 
intendent locomotive department at 
Grand Rapids, and O. T. Butcher, 
master mechanic at St. Thomas, Ont., 
transferred to succeed Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Kuhn was born at East Radford, 
Va., on May 2, 1897, and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1920. He started railroad service in 
1920 with the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis as machinist and special en- 
gineer at Conneaut, Ohio. From 1929 
to 1932, he served as assistant engineer 
of motive power on the mechanical ad- 
visory committee of the C. & O., the 
Nickel Plate and the Pere Marquette 
(now P.M. district, C&O.) at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was made master me- 
chanic for the P.M. at St. Thomas in 
1932, being transferred to Saginaw in 
1937. Mr. Kuhn became superinten- 
dent motive power in February, 1947. 

Mr. McInnes began his career with 
the P.M. in 1913, and served as book- 
keeper, statistical clerk and chief ac- 
countant before transferring to the 
mechanical department in 1923. He be- 
came an accountant in the office of 
the superintendent motive power in 
1923, and from 1937 to 1943 served as 
chief clerk, subsequently being made 
assistant to the chief mechanical of- 


ficer. He had been serving as assistant: 


superintendent motive power since 


1949. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


V. B. King has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the PrepmMont & 
NorTHERN at Charlotte, N. C., suc- 
ceeding W. A. Thomason, retired. 


D. M. Craig has been appointed as- 
sistant purchasing agent of the Angus 
shops of the CanapiAN Paciric at 
Montreal, Que., succeeding P. T. 
Childs, deceased. 


H. H. Enman, general fuel agent 
for the CANADIAN Paciric’s Prairie and 





Pacific regions, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Man., has retired after 46 
years of service with that road. He is 
succeeded by H. R. Impey of the fuel 
department at Winnipeg. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


R. H. Menary, assistant division 
engineer of the CANADIAN NATIONAL 
at Belleville, Ont., has been appointed 
division engineer of the Hornepayne 
division at Hornepayne, Ont., succeed- 
ing R. A. Shier, transferred. D. W. 
Blair, division engineer of the Lauren- 
tian division at Quebec, Que., has been 
transferred to the Montreal terminals 
and St. Jerome divisions at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding M. J. A. A. Des 
Trois Maisons, resigned. 


B. J. Worley, division engineer of 
the Cuicaco, Mirwaukes, St. Pau & 
Paciric at Aberdeen, S. D., has been 
transferred in that capacity to the 
Chicago terminal division. B. E. Dan- 
iels, division engineer at Spokane, 
Wash., succeeds Mr. Worley. W. C. 
Witham, division engineer at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, moves to Spokane, to 
succeed Mr. Daniels, and R. J. Cof- 
fee, assistant division engineer at 
Terre Haute, Ind., becomes division en- 
gineer at that point. 


SPECIAL 


F. A. Gaffney, transport economist 
in the research and development de- 
partment of the CaNnapIAN NATIONAL 
at Montreal, Que., has been appointed 
chief of transport research. G. R. 
Johnston, assistant transport econom- 
ist at Toronto, Ont., succeeds Mr. Gaff- 
ney at Montreal and has been replaced 
at Toronto by R. A. Rollo, assistant 
transport economist at Montreal. J. C. 
Gardiner, assistant transport eco- 
nomist at Winnipeg, Man., succeeds 
Mr. Rollo at Montreal and J. D. Rey- 
nett, research assistant at Montreal, 
replaces Mr. Gardiner at Winnipeg. 
D. F. Mills, junior assistant eco- 
nomist, has been appointed research 
assistant, with headquarters as before 
at Montreal. 


OBITUARY 


Clarence G. Bowker, who retired 
in December, 1938, as vice-president 
and general manager of the GRAND 
TruNK WESTERN at Detroit, Mich., 
died on Noverr’ »r 4, at the age of 79. 


Carleton A. Searle, 84, former 
general passenger agent of the Cut- 
caco, Rock Istanp & Paciric at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., who retired from that 
position in August, 1936, died on No- 
vember 6, at Hammond, Ind. 


F. H. Dowling, assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Missourt-Kan- 
SAS-TEXAS at Kansas City, Mo., who 
died. in that city on September 29 as 
the result of a heart attack, was born 
on May 22, 1898, at St. Louis, Mo.. 


RAILWAY AGE 











For 75 years “INTERNATIONAL” 
has been a byword for ties of uni- 
form quality. These A.R.E.A. Speci- 
fication Ties are well-seasoned and 
scientifically conditioned for today’s 
high speeds and heavy traffic. Spe- 
cify them for longer service life— 
lower maintenance costs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CREOSOTING 


AND 


CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 


Producers of Treated Ties, 
Poles, Piles, etc 


> A BEA 





November 18, 1950 





where he attended high school and | 
business college. He entered railroad 
service in December, 1912, as a mes- | 
senger on the St. Louis Southwestern | 
at St. Louis. Subsequently he held va- | 
rious positions with that road until | 
1924, except for one year’s service on | 
the Wabash in 1920. In April, 1924, 
Mr. Dowling joined the Katy at St. 
Louis as soliciting freight agent, and 
in 1929 moved to Minneapolis, Minn., | 
as general agent. He served as gen- | 
eral freight agent at Kansas City from | 
August, 1940, to November, 1948, at | 
which time he was appointed assistant | 
freight traffic manager at that point. | 


Andrew P. Titus, chairman of | 


the executive committee of the ILLINoIs | 


| TeRMINAL and former president of that | 











Gulf, Mobile & Ohio) in 1912 as gen- 
eral superintendent at Chicago, be- 
ing promoted to general manager in 


vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Alton, and in August of the 
same year, when the company went 
into receivership, was appointed chief 
operating officer. In January, 1929, he 
went with the I. T. as vice-president 
and general manager at St. Louis, 
which position he held until his elec- 
tion as president in 1933. 


road, died on November 9 after a| 
brief illness. Mr. Titus became chair- 
man of the executive committee in 1948 | 
following his retirement as president. | 
He was born on April 11, 1875, near 
Princeton, N. J., and was educated at | 
Princeton Preparatory School and | 
Princeton University. In July, 1890, 
he entered railroad service in the car 
department of the Lake Shore & Mi- 
chigan Southern (now part of the New 
York Central) at Cleveland, Ohio. 
From 1893 to 1895, Mr. Titus was | 
connected with a mining company in | 
Mexico, after which he returned to the | 
L.S.&M.S. at Cleveland. In 1900 he 
went with the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
as car distributor and chief clerk to the 





Andrew P. Titus 


superintendent of car service at Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa. He was appointed assistant 
superintendent at Canton, Ohio, in| 
1905, later being advanced to super- | 
intendent at that point. He joined the 
Chicago & Alton (now part of the 


1915. In 1922 Mr. Titus was elected 





Continental 


CAST 
“Dh 


Y Ss 
Highest 
Physical Properties 


* at 
LOWER COST! 





Heat treated Continental End 
Casting used on passenger 
cars by major railroads. 


Major railroads are saving 
money On initial cost... and 
through long, trouble-free 
service with Continental End 
Castings. Made of alloy steel, 
these castings are heat treated 
to give the highest physical 
properties—without costly 
additives. 

All Continental castings are 
made with custom precision, 
and are rigidly inspected be- 
fore shipment. 


Continental Castings . . . 
Serving Railway Progress! 


BOLSTER CENTER FILLERS 
e COUPLER CARRIERS 

@ DRAFT GEAR CARRIERS 
© CENTER FILLERS 

© END CASTINGS 





Continental 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago - 


Plants at 





East Chicago. ind; Wheeling. W_Va.:Pittsburgh, Pa 
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More Service-Proved FACTS about 
Solid Journal Bearings 


Unmatched Performance—with as high as 6% Mil- 
lion bearing miles per car setout. 


Easiest to Maintain—replacement takes minutes, 
without need for skilled labor. 

Simple in Design—the only answer to unrestricted 
interchange. 

Lowest Cost—save over 25% on Car Cost; average 
only $20.00 per car set in replacement. 


Most Liberal Tolerances—axles can be used and re- 
used with simple roller burnishing. 


Lowest Running Friction—a single film of oil per- 
mits faster acceleration, lower running resistance— 
particularly at low temperatures. 


Lightest Weight—up to 60 % less dead weight than 
any other type of bearing. 


COMPANY 





Their easy maintenance, maximum economy, and dependable 
performance have made SOLID JOURNAL BEARINGS 


the Railroads’ choice as the bearing standard... 


As we all know, free interchange is what makes the eco- 
nomical handling of American freight possible. When as 
high as 8 out of 10 cars in a train belong to other roads 
than the operating road, there had to be a practical journal 
bearing answer that would facilitate free interchange. 

Time has proved the wisdom of the railroads’ decision 
to standardize on solid journal bearings . . . simple in 
design, easy to maintain and inspect, performing depend- 
ably under extremes of operating conditions. 

A lot of resources have gone, and continue to go into 
making solid bearings that deliver as 
high as 6'/2 million bearing miles per 


set-out! 


From coast to coast it’s 
the SOLID BEARING... 
for dependable, eco- 
nomical service. 





NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


4937 Manc ester Avenue « St. Louis 10, Mo. 





PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. @ MEADVILLE, PA. © NILES. OHIO ¢ PORTSMOUTH. VA. @ ST. PAUL, MINN. « CHICAGO, ILL. 
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There .aréthrééBood reasons why you find NP 
Automatic End Door Operators in service on over 
25 Class I railroads—on both new and remodeled 
passenger equipment. For these modern, effortless 
Door Operators appeal to three important groups — 
passengers, operating and maintenance men, and 
top officials. 

Passengers of every age appreciate the conven- 
ience of end doors that open automatically at the 
lightest touch, then close gently and safely. Oper- 
ating and maintenance personnel approve the sturdy 
simplicity of the compact door-control mechanism 
... and its reliable, trouble-free performance. On 
both scores, NP Automatic End Door Operators 






LY 





Pes 






appeal to railroad officials alert to improving passen- 
ger relations and keeping down operating and 
maintenance costs. 

Whether planning for new passenger cars or on 
modernizing present equipment, be sure to investi- 
gate the advantages of these End Door Operators. 
Adaptable to swinging or sliding end doors, they 
are backed by the full manufacturing experience and 
world-wide service facilities of the National Pneu- 
matic Company, for nearly fifty years the outstand- 
ing leader in Door Control and Safety Equipment. 
Complete information is available in our Publication 
No. 1063. 


NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO., INC. 


Graybar Bidg., New York 


McCormick Bidg., Chicago 


125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. 


Represented in Canada by Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto 


(fi ITED... 
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Photo courtesy of The Budd Company. 
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RAILWAY AGE 
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EASY TO INSTALL 


You can now speedily fuel at the 
same time as many as four diesel 
units. 


Each fueling system has its own 
weatherproof cabinet complete 
with pumping, filtering and meter- 
ing equipment. It is as easy to in- 
stall as a filling station pump. 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


You can buy and install Bowser 
Serv-A-Trains for a fraction of 
the cost of erecting permanent 
pump house and equipment, fuel- 
ing stations, etc. 








ae 


The complete story on Serv-A-Train is ready for you in a new 
Bowser Railroad catalog just released. Write for your copy today. 





SERVING SAL MOAD S 


November 18, 1950 


BOWSER, INC., 1321 Creighton Ave., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Ratlwad Representatives in Principal Cities 
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BOWSER SERV-A-TRAIN 


EASY TO MOVE 


If you need to move track or 
abandon a fueling station and 
transfer it to another location, 
there are no expensive buildings, 
pipe and fittings to salvage. 
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Handle heavy reels easily and 
safely; remove wire or cable from 
top or bottom, front or back of 
reel with 


ROLL-A-REEL 


Low slanted front and positive 
front lock insure quick loading or 
unloading. 


Eliminate jacks and cumbersome 
handling. 


Style A: 2,000 Ibs. cop. . . . . =. . 37.50 
Style B: 4,000 Ibs. cop. . . .. . . 75.00 
f.o.b% Cincinnati 











Corried easily 
to reels, job 
or storage. 

Sold through 
wholesalers only. 





ae A. WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 
























THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. — LIMA, OHIO 








25 TO 40 TON 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 
ELECTRIC e STEAM 







CAPACITY 














Pro\ STEAM 


C4 me . VAPOR 
AR HEATING » ELECTRIC 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
33-35TH STREET BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 








BUY BONDS 

















AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


DOUBLE 
COMPLETE 


By FULCRUM 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 




















FINDLAY, OHIO 











RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


122 S$. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 
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8% x 5-inch photographs of railroading in and around 

w York, Authoritative information is given on how this 

intricate rail network operates. Latest official five-color New 

York Harbor Terminals and Rapid Transit System maps 

show all points of interest to railroad men. Ask to see a 

copy at your local bookstore or send for one on ten days’ 
approval. 


144 pages, 116 illus., 2 maps, 10% x 8, boards, $4.00 


Ts new book is beautifully illustrated with 116 fine 
e 


Book Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


RAILWAY AGE 











CURSSIEIED DEPARTMENT 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS: $5.00 AN INCH (1” X 156”) PER INSERTION 
EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISEMENTS: TEN CENTS A WORD: MINIMUM $2.00 






























RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE | 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 

Flats, 50 and 70-Ton 

Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton 

Gondola, All-Steel, 90-Ton 

Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
33-Ton, Gasoline 


Hoppers, Twin, All-Stee!l, 50-Ton, Side Dump 
Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 
Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class III 

Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class II 


Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton Propane-Electric—70-Ton 
44-Ton, 380 H.P., Diesel-Electric, 4 Traction Motors 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantiing 
Send us your offerings 


REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


INC. STORAGE TANKS 


For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Galion 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Al Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 6,000 Gallen 


Freight Cars 10,000 Gallon 


NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 











POSITION 


Educational Services 
for 


WANTED 











FOR SALE 


65/80 ton Whitcomb diesel 
electric switching lecomo- 
tives, new 1944. 

25 ton American gas locome- 
tive crane. Magnet genera- 


20 ” Koppel all steel air 
dump cars. 19 available. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


509 Locust St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


RAILS 


Relay & New. Track Accessories 


W. H. DYER CO., INC. 


611 Olive St. St. Lovis, Mo. 
Stocks ot Various Points 

















BUY BONDS 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 





New York-Pittsburgh-Se. Louis 








Retired Operating Officer, wide 
experience, available to rail- 
roads and financial interests for 
specialized service. Address Box 
541, RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 














Used Equipment 
To Sell! 
Advertise it in the 
Classified Dept. 








RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 








November 18, 1950 
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of Air Reduction Company, In 

\lan Wood Steel Company 

American Brake Shoe Company, National 
Dense TM cockewes cekssoar 

American Creosoting Company, Incorporated 

American Locomotive Company, Railway 
Steel-Spring Division 

American Optical Company 


American Steel Foundries ...........- 


sethlehem Steel Company 


Miwene,:- SA. .vcauwheaes 


Budd Company, The 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporatio 
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Columbia Steel Company . 22, 


Continental Foundry & Machine Co 


Edgewater Steel Company 
Electric Storage Battery Company, 1 


Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 
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General Railway Signal Company.. 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting C 


Gould-National Batteries, Inc 


Hunt Company, Robert W 
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Industrial Brownhoist Corporation ........ 
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International Creosoting and Construction 
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International Nickel Company, Inc., The 33 
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Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company .. 9%6 


Simmons Company, Simtex Mills Division.. 36 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) ........ 37 

Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing 
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Symington-Gould Corporation, The ........ 99 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company.22, 23 


Towmotor Corporation ......... pach ha wsine 82 
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Union Switch & Signal Company .......... 6 
United States Steel Export Company ....22, 23 


Waugh Equipment Company .............. 25 
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Weyerhaeuser Forest Products ............ 40 
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Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, The 41 
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STEEL in stock at 
RYERSON 


MUULLLNULUUVULG UAT Ev AU 


Thousands of kinds, shapes and sizes of ool ere randy fos quid chipmant hom 
Ryerson to sh fi line. Call Joseph T. R & Son Plants: 
Nicepo. Milwaukee St Lecis, Clocisnati, Dewolt, Cleveloed, Bobale, Boston 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
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lelphia, Jersey City, , Los‘ , c : : 
BARS—carbon & al- PLATES—sheared & TUBING—boiler & 
loy, hot rolled & U. M., Inland 4- mechanical, seam- 
cold finished Way Floor Plate less & welded 
Syaucren AL SHEETS—hot & cold Bar ramet reg 
¢c ° ' tolled, many types eny plates 
Sonny ae ” and coatings Shoot, bom, tubes, 
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3 WAY PROTECTION 


for HIGH SPEED SERVICE 


CHRYSLER-DESIGN Type FR-5 TRUCKS 


FIRS T— Vertical shock protection through constant rate bolster springs and 
enclosed snubbers with special shoe facing for smooth action and 
long life. 


SECOND —Lateral shocks absorbed through spring tilt, slight compression 
of angular snubber and action of short swing hanger links. 


THIRD —side frames held in proper alignment by swing hanger and 
spring plank assembly. 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York + Chicago + ovis + Boston + San Francisco + In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que 





















G-R-S Centralized Traffic Control 





| helps you get the most out of 
| your motive power 


keeps trains moving. 





Call your nearest G-R-S district office for case histories. 























"GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY @ 


New York 17 Chicago 3 ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. St. Louis 1 A-2445 








